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choral 
arrangements 
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It’s a neat trick if you can do it... planning a well-balanced 
choral program. The discriminating director chooses music with 
Wer an eye—and ear—to contrast, variety and change of pace. 
Sometimes the juggling of program order from a “chronological” 
concert to a less traditional grouping can mean the difference 
Contemporary Series—SATB 50¢ between audience apathy or approval. But, as Fred Waring says, i 
A SONGS OF ROBERT SCHUMANN “The song is the thing,” and Shawnee Press offers a broad i 
arr. Churchill selection of choral music ranging from contemporary 
Sets I and II for SATB, 25¢ ea. compositions of major proportions to colorful arrangements of 
LOVER-arr. Ringwald standard popular favorites—all designed to help you 
SATB, SSA 25¢ ea. present well-balanced programs. 


SKIP TO MY LOU-arr. Willhoite 
’Teen Chorus Series—SAB 25¢ 


THERE WILL COME SOFT RAINS 
Eugene Weigel 
Contemporary Series—SATB 20¢ 
JUST POLKA-arr. Simeone Sh awn Fe S S In C. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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A Scene from the 20th Century-Fox Production "STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER" 


And There Is Only One Original Publisher of “Stars And Stripes Forever” 


Now, from the catalogs of the original publisher come these favorite marches— 
as played by the Sousa Band. Authentic compositions by John Philip Sousa, 
with special drum arrangements by August Helmecke, drum virtuoso of the 


Sousa Band. 


STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER 


Standard (Full) Band........... $1.50 
Symphonic Band ............... 2.00 
(each) .15 
INVINCIBLE EAGLE 
Standard (Full) Band........... $1.50 
Mane ............... 2.00 
EL CAPITAN 
Standard (Full) Band........... $1.50 
Symphonic Band ............... 2.00 
FAIREST OF THE FAIR 
Standard (Full) Band........... $1.50 
Sympnonic Gand 2.00 
HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 
Standard (Full) Band........... $1.50 
Symphonic Band ...........:. 2.00 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., BRYN MAWR, PA. 
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KING COTTON 


Standard (Full) Band........... $1.50 
Symphomic Band ............... 2.00 
LIBERTY BELL 
Standard (Full) Band........... $1.50 
Band... 525... 2.00 
MANHATTAN BEACH 
Standard (Full) Band........... $1.50 
2.00 
BRIDE-ELECT 
Standard (Full) Band........... $1.50 
Symphonic Band ............... 2.00 
DIRECTORATE 

Standard (Full) Band........... $1.50 
Symphonic Band ............... 2.00 


* 


* 


... but 
there was 
only one 
JOHN 
PHILIP 
SOUSA! 


* 


Write for your copies today 
—and ask about SOUSA’S 
FAMOUS MARCHES, a 
collection adapted for the 
High School Band by 
Samuel Laudenslager. Con- 
tains 12 famous marches, 
including ‘“‘Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” 
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Freedom 
To Enjoy 
Music 


A music classroom’s ac- 
cent should be on freedom 
and enjoyment. When it is, 
the learning of music be- 
comes on@ of the great 
experiences of life. 


This vital atmosphere 
does not “just happen.” It 
is the result of the right 
conditions for learning, 
conditions that encourage 
pupils to reach out and ex- 
plore for themselves the 
friendly world of music. 
The classroom environ- 
ment, teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships, and the instruc- 
tional materials all con- 
tribute to an atmosphere 
free from the restraints of 
meaningless routine. 


NEW MUSIC HORI- 
ZONS and other school 
music materials published 
by Silver Burdett Com- 
pany give pupils many op- 
portunities for self-ex- 
pression. The variety of 
songs and activities pro- 
vides for their individual 
needs and interests at 
each grade level. Such 
materials help to create 
freedom for pupils to 
know the joy of music. 


Silver Burdett 


Company 
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ASHINGTON, D. resi- 

dents and visitors this month 
will have an excellent opportunity 
to hear contemporary music on five 
successive Sunday evenings (April 
4 through May 2) when the National 
Gallery of Art presents its Eleventh 
American Music Festival under the 
general direction of conductor 
Richard Bales. Concerts begin at 
eight o’clock, and there is no admis- 
sion charge, nor are tickets required. 
So many students and teachers make 
the spring trip to the nation’s capital 
that these concerts seem especially 
well timed. They offer an oppor- 
tunity, too, to rest weary feet after a 
strenuous session of “doing the 
town.” 


SAN FRANCISCO is putting on a “Dol- 
lar Ballet” season this spring, as the 
city’s Opera company announces it 
will sell at least 1,100 seats at that 
price for cach of four concerts. The 
sponsors hope that the average 
parents will bring the youngsters 
and thus build up a future ballet 
following among the small fry, They 
have a precedent too. The Dollar 
Opera seasons which took place in 
San Francisco during the depression 
of two decades ago have had a last- 
ing effect on popular opera there. 

SEATTLE is also offering musical bar- 
gains. Anyone with $22.50 in his 
pocket can be assured of attending 
twenty-two concerts next winter, in- 
cluding three opera productions, 
eight symphony concerts, and_ six 
guest-artist recitals. By the way, the 
new permanent conductor of the 
Seattle symphony is Milton Katims. 
NEXT WINTER’S CONCERTS should be 
highly successful so far as the ad- 
vance sale of tickets to the New 
Orleans Philharmonic series is con- 
cerned, and the committee in charge 
of finances said thanks to the four- 
teen hundred persons who attended 
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the final concert in this year’s series 
by distributing a red rose to each 
ticket holder. This seems to us to 
be an unusually gracious gesture and 
a good piece of public relations all 
the way round. Too often such cam- 
paigns are conducted with the idea 
that the subscribers represent just 
sO many statistics needed to put the 
drive over the top. The New Orleans 
audience should now feel that there 
is a special bond between each mem- 
ber and the orchestra association as 
a result of that single rose. 


THE ANNUAL CONDUCTOR CITATION 
awarded by the National Music 
Council goes this year to Guy Fraser 
Harrison, conductor of the Okla- 
homa City Symphony Orchestra. 


ORGANISTS will head for the Mid- 
West this summer when the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists holds its 
twenty-second (sixth biennial) con- 
vention in Minneapolis-St. Paul 
July 12-16. 


SOME NEW FACES in new places: 
Felix Popper, Viennese-American 


-conductor moves to post of assistant 


conductor of the NBC Television 
Opera Theater, succeeding Leo 
Mueller who resigned to become 
chorus master of the San Francisco 
Opera. Homer Ulrich, former 
head of the Department of Music at 
the University of Texas, now heads 
the Department of Music at the 
University of Maryland. . . Opera 
and concert singer Julius Huehn 
moves from a teaching post at the 
Eastman School of Music to take 
over as Director of Chautauqua’s 
School of Music and head of the 
voice department. He fills the place 
made vacant by the death of Evan 
Evans. . . Ferenc Fricsay has been 
engaged as the “principal” con- 
ductor of the Houston Symphony 


Orchestra next winter, replacing 
Efrem Kurtz. Fricsay is currently 
conductor of the RIAS (Radio in 
American Sector) Orchestra in Ber- 
lin, a project supported by the 
American State Department. 


ONCE UPON A TIME Igor Stravinsky’s 
“Rites of Spring” stirred up a fren- 
zied reaction among music lovers. 
Nowadays it’s such a familiar part of 
contemporary symphonic repertory 
that the title is bandied about by 
all and sundry. Picking up a local 
newspaper the other day, we were 
startled to see the name of this work 
blazoned across the page in a head- 
line. A second glance showed the 
story wasn’t concerned with music 
at all—it was an exhaustive treat- 
ment of spring housecleaning, about 
which there is little music. On 
second thought, though, the weighty 
chords in the Stravinsky opus do 
somewhat suggest the struggle we 
have in moving the grand piano 
across the living room every year at 
this season! 


FORMER MET STAR Helen Traubel 
has been a wonderful source of news 
copy in recent months. In an inter- 
view she gives credit to comedian 
Jimmy Durante for starting her on 
the “pop circuit.” She finally agreed 
to appear on the Durante TV show, 
and says, “It was more fun than any- 
thing I'd done in a long time. And 
then strangers began stopping me on 
the street and saying, ‘Helen, when 
are you going to do another show 
with Jimmy?’ Imagine, strangers 
calling me by my first name! I had 
been singing in opera for years, and 
no one had ever stopped me on the 
street to ask me when I was going to 
sing my next Isolde. It was so re- 
freshing, so wonderful . . . and I be- 
gan to realize how removed from all 
audience contact I was in opera,” 
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t with The Three Suns, is one of the 
this talented trio. A major reason for 
.. accordion is the same as that of the — 
finest custom-made American accor- T H 
tonal perfection, meticulous details of 
sake BELI. the ideal instrument for the 

ing. 


Morty Nevins, vibrant accord 
major reasons for the populari 
Mr. Nevins enthusiasm for his 
many top-flight artists who choos 
dion. They all agree that consiste 
construction and beauty of design} 
rigorous demands of professional | 


Settimio Soprani + American Be CORP. 115 E. 23rd Street « New York 
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OT so long ago, and not very 
far away, there lived a colony 
of song sparrows. They were jolly, 
happy little birds who lived peace- 
ably together in their own well-or- 
ganized society in the grove of maple 
trees at the bottom of the hill. Each 
little bird had a job to do and he 
did it very well, especially Ludwig, 
the schoolmaster, who ran a small 
one-tree school for fledgings. 
Ludwig was considered by many 
of the birds in the community to be 
something of a genius. He was the 
teacher, the coordinator, the princi- 
pal, the superintendent, a member of 
the board, and commissioner all in 
one; but, in spite of this multi-ad- 
ministrational role, he managed to 
get along with himself very well. He 
taught all the subjects in the curricu- 
lum and always related the subject 
matter to the life problems of his 
little feathered students: in arith- 
metic they added and_ subtracted 
worms (mostly subtracted), in 
science they learned about the air 
currents, in spelling they started with 
the words “Please keep off the grass,” 
in geography they learned which 
direction was south, and in reading 
they began with short, complete 
sentences concerning efficiency in 
nest building. 
If the schoolmaster was excellent 
in the academic areas, he was even 
better in the arts, and especially in 


Dr. Harter is music supervisor in the 
Morristown, New Jersey, public schools. 
Her articles have appeared in several 
issues of Music JOURNAL. 
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music. His little birds not only sang, 
but danced on the broad, round tops 
of tree stumps; and they played upon 
instruments which they had made 
out of nutshells and reeds. Ludwig 
often invited visitors to come to the 
school to make music with his stu- 
dents, and on the warm spring eve- 
nings they all flew down to hear the 
male chorus sing by the frog pond 
or to the glen where the nightingale 
gave occasional recitals. Yes, the 
schoolmaster was indeed a music en- 
thusiast, and he found so many ways 
to enjoy music that not one little 
bird in his school escaped the fun. 


Well Educated Bird 


To reach this high degree of pro- 
ficiency in teaching he had attended 


schools, earned many di- 


plomas, certificates, and degrees, and 
had had many interesting experi- 
ences. His young pupils took great 
delight in hearing their teacher tell 
the tales of his student days. Of 
course to look at him now it was 
hard to believe that their teacher 
had ever been a student. His bill 
was beginning to crack, his feathers 
were thinnnig in spots, his spectacles 
had developed bifocals, and he 
didn’t fly quite so fast or so high any 
more. The fact had to be faced: 
Ludwig was an old bird. But his 
spirit was as young as theirs, and 
when he entertained them with 
stories of his youth, the twinkle in 
his eye and the firm grip he held on 
the branch beneath his tightly 


curled toes belied his actual age. 

The story that the little sparrows 
liked best, and the one that Ludwig 
liked best to tell, was the one about 
the music hall where he had learned 
to teach music to young birds. When- 
ever they asked for this one, Ludwig 
would puff up with pride and 
pleasure, but temporarily decline, 
insisting that they were surely tired 
of it. Of course he knew that they 
were not really tired of it, and he 
knew that he would tell it, and they 
knew that he knew, and he knew 
that they knew. It was a delightful 
situation where everyone humored 
everyone else. 

The story begins many, many 
years ago when Ludwig was some- 
thing of a fledgling himself in the 
teaching profession. In those early 
years things did not go so well with 
him. The branches of his one-tree 
school shook with the vibration of 
his rules and regulations as he 
thundered forth from his authori- 
tarian perch in front of the class. All 
the little birds memorized and re- 
cited for hours on end. Nevertheless, 
the curve of scores from their 
achievement tests was far from nor- 
mal. Even Ludwig was becoming 
far from normal as one failure after 
another threatened his morale. 

Not only were his students failing 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
but they were listless and unin- 
terested even in the other activities. 
In music, they repeated the syllables 
obediently and could all discover 
“do” if given a reasonable amount 

(Continued on page 35) 
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CITY CELEBRATES 
MUSIC WEEK 


WELVE hundred colorful card- 

board and tissue-paper lanterns, 
bobbing at the end of leafy branches, 
_ranged a bodiless cue through the 
early dark of a May night in 1919. 
Their light fell on the fascinated 
faces of school children who had 
fashioned them for the Lantern 
Parade in the first Community Music 
Week in Boise, Idaho. 

Preparing now for its thirty-sixth 
consecutive observance of Music 
Week, Boise holds one other unique 
record—consistency to its original 
purpose: to bring music to its people 
free, and to keep all services volun- 
tary. 

How did Music Week first happen 
to this western city? Eugene Adrian 
Farner, the young organist at St. 
Michael’s Cathedral, was directing a 
recital of Gounod’s Redemption, ac- 
companied by the Symphony Orches- 
tra and the Municipal Band instead 
of the traditional organ. At the close 
of the performance Mr. Farner 
shouted through a megaphone to the 
crowd of listeners on the State House 
steps, “Shall we make it an annual 
event?” 

The answer rolled back, “Yes!” 
And Yes it has been ever since. But 
there is more to the story. This is 
how Eugene Farner tells it. 

The Boise Community Music 
Week idea is a World War I baby. 
Serving in the Army camps for the 
YMCA and the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, the proponent of the idea 


Elinor B. Allen is a free-lance writer 
who lives in Boise, Idaho. 
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did a lot of pondering over the then- 
current slogan, The World Safe for 
Democracy. How was this to be 
achieved? First, must there not be an 
America Safe for Democracy? 

What could a musician do to help 
his home town create a field wherein 
all groups, regardless of race, color, 
and creed, could freely intermingle 
in developing an expression unique- 
ly its own? 

Back in Boise he succeeded, with 
the help of friends of the idea, in 
organizing a Civic Festival Chorus 
dedicated to the proposition that all 
the inhabitants thereof should join 
equally in the first program of a first 
Community Music Week, then and 
there! And, glory be, it took hold 
and became an institution! 

The term Music Week was first 
used in a generic sense; the festival 
envisaged for the future would be 
built from home talent freely given 
in all the arts, and would be called 
“Light on the Mountains,” . . . the 
meaning of the name Idaho. 


Early Beginnings 


At the same time, Eugene Farner’s 
good friend, Mr. C. M. Tremaine of 
Westerfield, New Jersey, was, with 
great genius as an organizer, build- 
ing a National Music Week with of- 
fices in New York City. This event 
was backed by some generous VIP’s 
and dedicated to widening the field 
of music itself and stressing the many 
values in making music an inspiring 
and larger part in the daily life of 
the average man. 

Mr. Tremaine’s work resulted in 


tremendous activity, and National 
Music Week expanded to Inter- 
national Music Week, endorsed by 
all musical organizations and heads 
of governments. Racial groups began 
to take keen interest in this annual 
Fiesta. National costumes, lantern 
parades, and floats colored the scene. 
The Basques in Boise were a notable 
and joyous example of living in 
harmony with one’s neighbors. 

Later in the summer of 1919, 
Music Weeks were held in Dallas, 
Texas; St. Louis, Missouri; and 
Sharon, Pennsylvania. But the real 
impetus to Mr. Tremaine’s work of 
organization in the field came in 
1924, when the National Music Com- 
mittee was officially recognized. Since 
then, Music Weeks have been held 
in more than 4,000 towns and cities, 
and the movement is being taken up 
by other countries. 

As long as Eugene Farner re- 
mained in Idaho, until 1923, his 
musical genius and gift of leadership, 
kept everyone working. Music Week 
Committees enthusiastically followed 
in his footsteps, bringing in unique 
ideas and themes for programs. Al- 
ways Mr. Farner admonished, “Keep 
it free.” Volunteer labor has been an 
inspiration, for who could sing from 
a stage if there was no stage to sing 
from? 

And that first stage. Nothing can 
efface the memory of that “knock- 
down” stage large enough to accom- 
modate choruses of several hundred 
— sometimes children, sometimes 
adults — built facing the Capitol 
building. The back was enclosed 
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and the roof slanted forward. The 
long, wide steps of the building were 
seats, and no one thought about 
their being hard or cold. Cushions 
and blankets softened them. On the 
grass at the sides and in the front, 
supplementary benches were added 
for the audience of 5,000. Lumber 
was donated by a local firm; all labor 
was voluntary. This stage was used 
again and again until World War 
II restricted materials. 

Wide lawns, old trees, massed 
shrubbery, brilliant Idaho sunsets 
made for beauty of setting. When 
time came for community singing the 
people gathered, as if suddenly con- 
scious of the night ceiling of stars 
and blending of drowsy bird notes. 
At the end of each night’s program, 
contented, smiling neighbors climbed 
carefully over the thrown-together 
benches or flowed in leisurely fash- 
ion down the long flight of cement 
steps. Something friendly lingered 
in the air. A teen-aged boy summed 
it up. “It’s fun.” 


Entire Community 


Boise draws upon its whole com- 
munity for performances and _per- 
formers: music students and _profes- 
sionals, choirs, orchestras, band, 
Little Theater groups, and schools 
from grades through colleges. And 
during the years the inspired Music 
Week chairmen and committees have 
uncovered a wealth of unsuspected 
musical treasure. Ability sometimes 
needs a push to get it going, and how 
these leaders could push! New fea- 
tures, variations in programs, pag- 
eants, excerpts from operas, ora- 
torios, dramas, and dance pageants. 
Every year Music Week puts on a 
new dress for the pleasure of its 
listeners. Boise forgets that she is 
off the main line of musical pro- 
ductions by professionals, and some 
four or five hundred miles in every 
direction from larger cities that have 
at their finger tips an abundance of 
trained musicians to call upon in 
emergencies. 

Barring the idiosyncrasies of 
weather, performances are held out- 
doors. “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” was staged on the wide 
lawns of Boise Junior College. A 
huge pageant, “Light on the Moun- 
tains,” was presented on the Bar- 
racks Reservation, with the foothills 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Above: A Basque float with musicians and La Jota dancers in the Boise Music Week 
parade. There are many persons of Basque origin living in the city. 


Below: The choirs of Boise combine for a Sunday night festival concert. 


" Below: The Boise high schools’ orchestra and choirs combine to celebrate Music Week. 
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Singing School 


Among basic music texts, A Singing School is now generally recognized as 
the series which means something in the whole life of the child. It has helped 
establish music education as a living program, closely related to the people, 
places, history, and cultural heritage of our country. With these books, 
children enjoy music more and learn musical skills faster. 


Complete in Scope 


A Singing School supplies a complete program for music education — and 
education through music . . . Complete in content — by far the richest 
repertoire of any song book series . . . Complete in providing for the 
correlation of music with the child’s own world and with other studies in the 
curriculum . . . Complete in material for teaching music reading and other 
skills in ways to encourage rapid assimilation and thorough understanding 
. . . Complete in the use of effective educational techniques — with visual- 
ized tonal and rhythmic patterns, folk dances, instrumental correlations, 
illustrated music appreciation features, musical plays, program and study 
units. 


Complete in Material 


Eight graded books . . . Two combination books . . . Ten RCA Victor 
record albums in either of two speeds (78 or 45) . . . Manuals for the 
teacher and piano accompaniments. 


Adopted and re-adopted in thousands of schools throughout 
the land, A Singing School has proved itself in the classroom, 


Send for copies on approval 


C. C. Birchard & Company 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FROM CAMP 
CONCERT 


The annual Town Hall concert by the New York University Glee Club. 


MARGARET MAXWELL 


HO ever heard of presenting a 

glee club program with non- 
professional singers after just one 
week of rehearsals? Most conductors 
would throw up their batons in de- 
spair if such an undertaking were 
even whispered, but Alfred M. 
Greenfield takes it calmly in stride. 
As a matter of fact, he originated the 
plan and it does work, as any mem- 
ber of the New York University Glee 
Club will tell you. 

The project started some seventeen 
years ago, when Director Greenfield 
was attempting to solve the college 
glee club director’s eternal problem: 
how to get his group whipped into 
shape as quickly as possible so that 
they could begin concertizing before 
the year was half over. Finally he 
hit upon an idea. If the group could 
get together for a week in intensive 
rehearsals before school opened in 
the fall, they could be welded inte a 
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blended choral unit which would 
function as a team from then on 
throughout the year. Would it be 
possible to interest students in such 
a program, which would necessarily 
mean curtailing their summer vaca- 
tions? Conductor Greenfield pur- 
sued his dream further as he remem- 
bered that most summer resorts’ 
business tapers off considerably after 
Labor Day. Why not, he debated, 
bring the boys together for a com- 
bined week’s vacation and training 
session at one of the Pocono Moun- 
tain camps just a hundred miles or 
so out of New York City? This would 
give them a fine ending to their vaca- 
tions and at the same time pull them 
into shape for the fall season. A 
week of concentrated work would 
mean the equivalent of ten weeks’ 
singing under the regular college 
program for these students who 
major in engineering, medicine, law, 


or almost anything except music but 
who like to sing for the fun of it. 

The idea caught on, and last fall 
the New York University Glee Club 
completed its seventeenth annual 
camp season with a full evening's 
concert program at Pocono Crest 
Casino, the main auditorium at 
Pocono Pines, Pennsylvania, where 
the camp is located. In one short 
week the forty-seven young men had 
mastered a repertory which included 
Schubert and Dvorak songs in Ger- 
man and Czech, Welsh folk songs, 
Negro spirituals, contemporary 
choral works, choruses from Gilbert 
and Sullivan, and current show 
tunes. 

“The purpose of the camp,” ex- 
plained Mr. Greenfield, “is to put 
the men into physical shape for the 
twelve concerts during the academic 
year ahead, and also to prepare our 

(Continued on page 39) 
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MUSIC THE 
PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 


ENNSYLVANIA Dutchmen 

. share with every one of their fel- 
low Americans the same situation 
when it comes to a folk song tradi- 
tion, namely, they have none. Un- 
like Europe, here you will find no 
body of Dutch songs “which every- 
one knows,” any more than you can 
find Americans anywhere abe to sing 
more than two whole lines of the so- 
called “traditional” American folk 
songs without referring to the words 
in a printed book! What we have 
discovered and _ recorded the 
Dutch country in the way of folk 
music falls into two main categories: 
the secular and the religious, with 
heavy emphasis on the latter. 

One cannot believe that the earli- 
est settlers in the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries in our 
area did very much campfire sing- 
ing of folk songs (or any other cre- 
ative art such as making fine glazed 
pottery, handsomely hewn furniture, 
etc.); they were too busy chopping 
down trees, farming, and eating 
heavy foods in order to store up 
energy so as to be able to chop down 
more trees. Hence, the so-called “Ger- 
man” character—the light and lilt- 
ing three-quarter beat, also exclu- 
sively in a major key—of our secular 
folksongs in Pennsylvania was intro- 
duced at a later date. It was intro- 
duced and taught to our people by 
the German schoolmasters, the high- 
class tramps or itinerant intellectuals 
who roamed the countryside earning 
a living peddling, teaching in the 
Lutheran or Reformed Church pa- 
rochial schools, and teaching the 
folk the art of fraktur writing, the 

Dr. Frey is a member of the faculty 
and in charge of the Folklore Center at 
Franklin and Marshall College in Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
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illumination of manuscripts with the 
now famous distelfink and tulip de- 
signs and leaving behind a few jolly 
songs which our informants now- 
adays remember somewhat scantily, 
but which we are happy to record 
and transcribe before they are lost 
entirely. Walk into any country 
store or tavern in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country, ask the folks gath- 
ered there to break into a Dutch 
folksong for you and they will give 
you a blank stare. Only the stand- 
ard American jukebox in the corner 
will answer your request, upon in- 
sertion of a nickel. In other words, 
there is no secular folk-song tradi- 
tion still alive among us. We have 
found only a few oldsters who re- 
member some of the lovely lullabies 
such as Shloaf, Bubbly, Shloaf 
(Sleep, Baby, Sleep), or several of 
the lively play-party tunes used for 
an evening’s entertainment on the 
farm. A typical secular song with a 
delightful tune and even more de- 
lightful theme is Shpin, Shpin, 
meiny leevy Duchder (Spin, Spin, 
My Darling Daughter). 


Religious Tradition 


religious song tradition 
among the Pennsylvania Dutch is 
quite another matter. One fascinat- 
ing phase is the Amish slow-hymn, 
sung by the Old Order Amish at 
their biweekly household worship 
services, in which no musical instru- 
ments are permitted, and there is no 
musical notation for the congrega- 
tion to follow. The words to these 
hymns—martyr stories recounting at 
length the terrible sufferings of the 
Amish forefathers in Europe—are 
contained in the Ausbund, or, as the 
Amish call it ’s dick booch (the 
thick book), which goes back to the 
mid-sixteenth century in Europe. A 


solo male voice announces the num- 
ber of the hymn and then proceeds 
to sing the first syllable of each line, 
with the congregation joining in on 
the second syllable of every line and 
finishing out the line together. All 
singing is done in unison, the tunes 
are traditional, the surging rhythm 
is felt by all and not directed by any 
hand-waving. Some say these tunes 
are based on Gregorian Chant; 
others among them, the late George 
Pullen Jackson, who was America’s 
leading authority on the religious 
spiritual) have traced a number of 
the Amish slow-tunes back to very 
ancient German folksong melodies, 
some over a thousand years old! 
The Pennsylvania Dutch spiritual 

is the only real folksy folk-song prod- 
uct of our people on American soil. 
Of that we can be proud. This is 
the fervent and emotion-imbued 
camp meeting or “bush meeting” re- 
vival hymn, sung with a lively 
rhythm, the firm conviction of 
“walking with Jesus,” or ultimately 
reaching “the New Jerusalem” and 
accompanied by a goodly portion of 
hallelujahs and hand-clapping. It 
was fostered shortly after the Revolu- 
tionary War by our Pennsylvania 
Dutch “evangelical” religious 
groups, who adopted something of 
the Methodist plan, thus distinguish- 
ing themselves from the “church” 
groups (Lutheran, Reformed) and 
the “plain” sects (Amish, Mennon- 
ites, Dunkers). Their preachers 
“rode the circuit,” their congrega- 
tions took a definite stand against 
slavery and intemperance, and the 
refining fires of their evangelism 
went a long way in purifying many a 
Dutch community. But to them we 
owe most of all a great debt of grati- 
tude for their having created the 
Pennsylvania Dutch spiritual. 444 
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The Salvation Army Band of Tranas, Sweden 


BAND FROM OVERSEAS 


ARTHUR HENDERSON 


ENTION the term “Salvation 

Army Band” to the average 
citizen and he will conjure up a 
mental picture of a group of four 
or five assorted brass instruments 
playing on a street corner. While it 
is true that the Salvation Army 
does believe firmly in a_ direct 
and personal approach to humanity, 
such an ensemble is only a small 
part of the organization’s band ac- 
tivities throughout the country. 
There are approximately five hun- 
dred Salvation Army bands in North 
America, with a membership total- 
ing fifteen thousand active bands- 
men, and many of these units 
achieve a high degree of profes- 
sional excellence. 


Arthur Henderson is a_ free-lance 
writer whose articles appear frequently 
in Music JOURNAL. 
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This spring, however, Americans 
in the northeastern states are meet- 
ing up with a new kind of Salva- 
‘tion Army Band, this time a group 
on tour from Tranas, Sweden. Now 
foreign touring ensembles are no 
novelty in this country and would 
not ordinarily create much of a stir. 
However, the Tranas group is dif- 
ferent. It is an astounding example 
of what can be accomplished musi- 
cally in a small community. All 
thirty-eight bandsmen are from the 
little town of Tranas, population 
about eight thousand. All members 
are amateurs, who earn their liveli- 
hood as workers in the fur-dressing 
and furniture industries for which 
their community is noted. All are 
members of the Salvation Army and 
not one receives remuneration of 
any kind for his playing. Indeed, 


the bandsmen are giving up their 
personal vacations in order to make 
the tour. Bandmaster Borg himself 
also gives his services without 
any remuneration, for he is regularly 
employed as a director in charge of 
sales for a prominent manufacturer 
of fur coats and caps. 


The band’s success is something 
of a personal tribute to Gunnar 
Borg, whose martinet discipline and 
solid musicianship have welded the 
ensemble together. In 1935 former 
bandmaster John Svegmo became 
seriously ill just as the group was 
scheduled to give a series of con- 
certs in Copenhagen. A twenty-two- 
year-old cornet soloist came forward 
and saved the day by conducting his 
colleagues, and he’s been doing it 
ever since. Son of a sergeant-major 

(Continued on page 42) 
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CHARLES MAGNANTE 


Staff artist on radio and TV network 
programs, occasionally finds time for 
concert appearances away from New 
York City. For full particulars, write 
Charles Magnante, c/o Excelsior, 
333 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Hear Charles Magnante and his Ex- 
celsior on the popular recordings: 
Volume 11 Columbia CL 6194 
Cocktail Sketches Columbia CL 6135 
Variety in Rhythm Standard Record Sf-LP-8 


COMIC BOOK LIFE STORY 


In the Spring of 1937, hundreds of con- 
cert-goers looked forward to an “event 
extraordinary”. Carnegie Hall’s first 
concert of accordion music—a quartet 
headed by the artist of artists, Charles 
Magnante. Seldom has any concert 
been so enthusiastically received—by 
the press as well as the audience. Few 
realized that such talent, such tech- 
nique, such versatility existed in the 
world of accordion music. 


The event was a milestone of progress 
for the accordion, too. For just as 
Magnante’s quartet pioneered the 


FEATURED THIS EXCELSIOR ARTIST YEARS AGO! 


classics, so too, did Excelsior pioneer 
the means of producing a range of 
exceptional tone colors... A Jeader- 
ship that has been retained through the 
years, evidenced by the fact that 9 out 
of 10 highest paid artists play Excelsior. 


Little wonder that conductors, like 
accordionists themselves, identify Ex- 
celsior with artistry. For names and 
pictures of outstanding accordionists 
throughout America, send 25¢ for 
“Album of Stars.” Excelsior Accor- 
dions, Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New York 
14. In Canada: Excelsior Supply Co., 
2625 Albert St., Montreal 3. 


OF MAGNANTE. MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


EXCELSIOR AACCORDIONS, INC. 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


oO Send comic book. 


[_] Send “Album of Stars”. 


SUCCESS 


STORY EVERY 
MUSIC STUDENT 
SHOULD READ! 


City, State 


To cover costs of mailing and handling, please enclose 
10 cents for comic book, 25 cents for “Album of Stars”. 
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BALTIMORE: 
A MUSIC-CONSCIOUS CITY 


B ALTIMORE, the birthplace of 
our national anthem, “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” has always 
taken her music seriously, has rated 
high among the cultural centers of 
the country, and is amazingly music- 
conscious. She has come to realize 
that fine musical expression and 
musical entertainment are the heri- 
tage of the underprivileged as well 
as of the privileged; of the multitude 
as well as of the select few. 

So she has inaugurated an elabo- 
rate program of municipally spon- 
sored music. In fact she ranks high 
among American cities the 
amount expended in municipal-gov- 
ernment subsidized and sponsored 
music. 

Baltimore has also been cited as 
outstanding in its observance of Na- 
tional Music Week, which occurs the 
first week in May, and this year will 
be celebrated from May 2 to May 9 
throughout the country. 


It is too early to tell in detail what . 


Baltimore’s 1954 program will in- 
clude. While following the same 
general lines as in 1953, it will top 
last year’s observance in magnitude 
and elaborateness. A glance at one 
of Baltimore’s 1953 entertainments 
will give a rough idea of how thor- 
oughly she goes into the week’s ob- 
servance. The keynote of the 1953 
program was “Enrich Your Life with 
Music.” The National Music Week 
Concert, given in the Clifton Park 
Junior High School auditorium, 
covered music in recreation, in re- 
ligion—with the Roland Park Pres- 


Julian Sams is a free-lance writer who 
lives in Baltimore, Maryland. He is a 
regular contributor to Music JOURNAL. 
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byterian Church Choir and organist 
—in the home, in the school, in the 
hospital, in industry, and in the 
barber shop—by a barber shop 
volunteer quartette in costume. It 
also presented an_ international 
group, featuring five Ukranian 
Dancers, and the Crown Glee Club, 
from the Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany. Other groups performing were 
the Baltimore Recreation Symphony 
Orchestra, under the baton of Con- 
rad Gebelein, the Baltimore City 
College Choir, conducted by John 
Regier, and the Nurses’ Glee Club of 
the Church Home Hospital, Helen 
Stokes, director; and Yeager’s Ac- 
cordion Band, Buddy Treder, con- 
ductor, which presented music for 
teen-agers. This ranged from popular 
to classical. The entertainment was 
provided by the Bureau of Recrea- 
tion. 


Recreation Bureau 


Mrs. G. Franklin Onion, National 
Chairman of Music in Recreation 
and Industry for the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, is Super- 
visor of Music and Dramatics for the 
Bureau of Recreation of Baltimore. 
Widespread interest in music in 
recreation brings inquiries from all 
sections of the country. College stu- 
dents taking courses for “recreation 
specialists” request information con- 
cerning children’s music, teen-agers’ 
interests, and adult activities. State 
and city governments all over the 
country are going in for recreational 
music, 

The Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Massimo Freccia as con- 
ductor, is an important part of Bal- 


timore’s municipal music. The City 
of Baltimore donates $70,000 an- 
nually toward its support and last 
year the public contributed $110,867. 
Baltimore was the first city in the 
country to have a _ municipally 
financed symphony orchestra. Other 
municipalities have followed her 
lead. 

At its first performance, in 1916, 
the Baltimore Symphony, an orches- 
tra of 54 local musicians, played to a 
packed house. The orchestra has 
now grown to 85 members chosen 
from all parts of the world. It plays 
a twenty-week season, with programs 
to suit varying tastes. The Wednes- 
day night series are for those of more 
mature musical appreciation, while 
teen-agers and working people cu" 
their musical entertainment from the 
light, lilting “pops” concerts. And 
the school series expose the young- 
sters of that group to the works of 
the great masters. Through tele- 
vision and radio hook-up the orches- 
tra can be enjoyed over a five-state 
area, including Boston, Massachu- 
setts. It also goes on tour. 

With the change from weekly Sun- 
day afternoon concerts to Saturday 
night performances the attendance 
has been doubled. These Saturday 
night “Pops” concerts given at Bal- 
timore’s 2,643-seat Lyric Theatre are 
at popular prices—50 cents to $2. 
Their programs include composi- 
tions of the great masters of the past, 
and those of modern popular com- 
posers. Even the classics chosen are 
familiar enough fare to be designat- 
ed as “pops,” and people attend 
from all parts of the city attired in- 
formally or formally. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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SOME OBLIGATIONS 
THE YOUNG PROFESSIONAL 


HEN I was about fifteen, and 

a piano student, I used to go 
quite often to concerts. I was, how- 
ever, very sectarian in my choice of 
musical pleasure, and for a while I 
limited my listening to nothing but 
piano recitals. My predisposition was 
impartial before each concert, but 
my reactions were of two kinds when 
the recitals were over, because the 
pianists were of two kinds. 

The bad ones gave me an intense 
desire to work harder and harder in 
order to reach a point at which 
technique and understanding would 
one day permit me to avenge Music 
(with a capital M) of the outrageous 
treatment she had just endured. I 
could hardly wait until the next 
morning to start fighting with the 
keyboard. 

The good ones, on the contrary, 
had a very bad influence upon my 
morale; they were so good that, de- 
spairing of ever reaching their high 
level as performers, I thought at 
times of choosing another career, 
since music already had such mag- 
nificent servants. This somewhat 
childish attitude of mine disap- 
peared under the influence of my 
teachers, and I will always be grate- 
ful to all of them, from the famous 
Isidor Philipp and Gabriel Pierné 
to Noel Gallon and Motte Lacroix, 
for making me realize that Music 
(still with a capital M!) needs serv- 


This article, extracted from an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Morel at the 49th 
annual Convocation Exercises of Juil- 
liard School of Music, October 7, 1954, 
appeared in THE JUILLIARD REVIEW, 
January, 1954, and is reprinted with the 
permission of Juilliard School of Music. 
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ants of every kind, all equally useful 
if they are devoted to her. 

There have been times when a 
young musician would go to a con- 
servatory in very much the same way 
one goes to the bank; that is, con- 
cerned only with one’s own interests. 
It is in reaction against such atti- 
tudes that modern educators are 
more and more concerned about col- 
lective efforts, collective accomplish- 
ments, and, therefore, collective life. 

At a faculty meeting, Dean Schu- 
bart brought up an apparently in- 
nocent question: “What must we do 
to make the newcomer feel at ease 
in ourSchool?” From here on, I will 
address myself to the new students, 
and I will take the liberty of distort- 
ing Mr. Schubart’s question to con- 
sider with you, “What has the new- 
comer to do in order to feel at ease 
in the School?” This is of extreme 
importance for the newcomer, be- 
cause his sense of ease, and therefore 
of pleasure, will depend largely on 
his realization of what is construc- 
tive in his direct relations with the 
“Juilliard Community.” 


Authority of Teacher 


Within every class, competition 
between young virtuosi maintains a 
life that the influential authority of 
the teacher regulates quite easily. 
But it is through the action of dif- 
ferent spheres of musical activity that 
the metamorphosis of the newcomer 
into a member of the community 
must take place; and this meta- 
morphosis cannot be achieved with- 
out a tremendous amount of curi- 
osity on the part of the newcomer. In 
order to feel at ease, it is necessary 


that he realize that, just as there are 
no barriers between the lives outside 
of and within the school, neither are 
there any between the life of one 
class and the life of another, or be- 
tween the activity of one department 
and the activity of another. 

If the newcomer ever gets the idea 
that, behind fifty closed doors, fifty 
kinds of specialists are preparing for 
the beautiful day (but will it be a 
beautiful day?) when they will have 
to assume independently the respon- 
sibility of contributing to the de- 
velopment of music as a constructive 
force, if he ever feels like a traveler 
on a train, meeting other people for 
a short trip without having any de- 
sire to know any of them better, a 
part of our educational purpose is 
defeated. Therefore, I suggest the 
need for a mutual curiosity on the 
part of the pianists about the orches- 
tra and the singers, the singers and 
the violinists about the woodwind 
players, the woodwinds about the 
pianists. Without being too techni- 
cal, I can suggest at this point some 
aspects of the beneficent influence of 
such a mutual interest. One student 
would develop a greater care for 
diversified sonority, another would 
learn how to breathe without dis- 
torting the lyricism, another, how to 
breathe in order to restore it (I am 
thinking of instrumentalists), and 
everyone would find reasons to de- 
velop his rhythmical sense. (I use 
the word “rhythm” in the sense of 
“expressive pulsation,” and _ not 
merely the steady control of a given 
speed.) I also wish to suggest the 
importance of actively participating 
in the making of music and of de- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Budget- 
Balancing 


andsman 


M OST city managers are more budget conscious 
than music conscious. Indeed too few city offi- 
cials concern themselves very much at all about their 
town’s music problems. Robert Hance, Jr., of Piqua, 
Ohio, is a notable exception, however. City Manager 
Hance was a musician long before he became inter- 
ested in municipal affairs, and he’ll switch a conver- 
sation from municipal taxes to community band at 
the drop of a note. : 

Prior to 1946, the thirty-nine-year-old executive 
was more concerned with music than with govern- 
ment. A graduate of the University of Miami, he 
taught public school music for several years before 
going into the Army during World War II. Like many 
another soldier, he took a series of competitive exami- 
nations and as a result, ended up a student in the 
Army School of Music for Band Masters. After com- 
pleting his training there, he was assigned to the 
228th Army Ground Forces Band, which he conducted 
until 1946. During his Army hitch he also produced 
radio concerts and stage shows for servicemen and 
managed to squeeze in some cornet solos. 

After the war Hance returned to his hometown in 
Ohio where he took a job as the city’s finance direc- 
tor. In 1949 he was named city manager, a post he’s 
been holding down ever since. He readily admits his 
work is fascinating and most stimulating. A man who 
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MUSIC AND LIVING | 


likes to solve a variety of problems and who likes to 
meet people, Robert Hance is finding many opportun- 
ities to exercise his varied talents in local government. 
However, he hasn’t forgotten about music, even 
though he hasn’t the time to be too professionally 
active in that field nowadays. He continuously re- 
minds the citizens of Piqua that music is important, 
and underlines his conviction by serving as organizer 
and director for the city’s series of outdoor band con- 
certs which are played to an audience of four thousand 
every summer in the community’s outdoor park audi- 
torium. 

In between managerial duties, he also serves as con- 
ductor, cornet soloist, and arranger for the Piqua Elks 
Civic Band. He’s as proud of this group’s record in 
winning band contests throughout the state as he is of 
his town’s civic achievements. And just to prove he’s 
not entirely tied to one spot, Hance can also be found 
playing cornet in nearby Dayton, where he has served 
as soloist with that city’s Municipal Band for the past 
seven years. 

Robert Hance is making a name for himself in this 
Western Ohio community as a city administrator and 
as a musician. It’s an unusual combination of talents, 
balancing a city budget and a baton, but Hance has 
what it takes. 
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FOR THE ,INSTRUMENTALIST 


REMICK 
HITS THROUGH THE YEARS 


Made Eary For 


TROMBONE + CLARINET * TRUMPET (Cornet) 
TENOR SAXOPHONE * ALTO SAXOPHONE 


(With Piano Accompaniment) 


A SERIES OF BOOKS WITH SIMPLIFIED ARRANGEMENTS OF OUTSTANDING TITLES 
CONTENTS ...FOR EACH VOLUME 
BLUES IN THE NIGHT MADELON PUT ON YOUR OLD 
IF | COULD BE WITH YOU MEMORIES one ee 
IF YOU WERE THE ONLY GiRL MY BUDDY a oe 
IN THE SHADE OF THE OLD MY OF GOLDEN DREAMS SMILES 


APPLE TREE OH, YOU BEAUTIFUL DOLL SWEET GEORGIA BROWN 
| ONLY HAVE EYES FOR YOU) ON MOBILE BAY TILL WE MEET AGAIN 
IT HAD TO BE YOU PRETTY BABY YOU GO TO MY HEAD 


PRICE $1.00 EACH VOLUME 


revatlable... 
HARMS HITS THROUGH THE YEARS 


Made Easy For 


TROMBONE ° CLARINET * TRUMPET (Cornet) 
TENOR SAXOPHONE * ALTO SAXOPHONE 


(With Piano Accompaniment) 
CONTENTS ...FOR EACH VOLUME 


APRIL SHOWERS MY HEART STOOD STILL PLAY GYPSIES—DANCE GYPSIES 
BODY AND SOUL SPEAK TO ME OF LOVE THE SUNSHINE OF YOUR SMILE 
EMBRACEABLE YOU YOU'RE MY EVERTHING WITH A SONG IN MY HEART 
| GET A KICK OUT OF YOU MLL SEE YOU AGAIN YOU AND THE NIGHT 
LIMEHOUSE BLUES ZIGEUNER AND THE MUSIC 
BLUE ROOM THE LOVE NEST WHATIS THIS THING CALLED LOVE 
INDIAN LOVE CALL WHEN DAY IS DONE IF THERE 1S SOMEONE 
TEA FOR TWO TWO HEARTS IN % TIME LOVELIER THAN YOU 

PRICE $1.00 EACH VOLUME 

(All Prices Net) 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP., 619 W. 54 ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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LISTENING PROGRAM 
FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


HARRIETTE BURROWS 


T has been the worry of many 

parents in recent decades that 
the teen-ager, under the spell of the 
popular musical form of the day 
(jazz, bop, cool, or whatever it is 
called at the moment) will never 
emerge and be able to enjoy good 
music — the classics, or what the 
young people contemptuously refer 
to as “long-hair stuff.” We see them 
rush into the house, flip on the 
radio, even before taking off their 
coats, to listen to the outpourings of 
the particular station noted for its 
tin-pan alley productions. Or, if 
their source of enjoyment is a record 
player, they will stack three or four 
recent releases on the spindle and 
revel in some minutes of uninter- 
rupted enjoyment. Often there is a 
particular record that sends them 
into ecstasies, and this one is played 
over and over again until the other 
members of the household are com- 
pletely exasperated. Even younger 
members of the family will rise up in 
protest when the ear and _ the 
nervous system of everyone except 
the teen-ager himself can take no 
more! 

Will someone break under the 
strain (or break the record or the 
radio) before it is stopped? Is the 
situation hopeless? Not at all! 
There is a way to bring about a 
change in the listening tastes of these 
young people, and when the change 
is made they will be the most ap- 
preciative. Their rapture will be 
just as keen over the serious selec- 
tions as it formerly was over those 
on the disk jockey’s hit parade. 


Raymond Burrows and is herself well 
known in the music education field. 
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The transformation is not a 
miracle, it takes thought and plan- 
ning to bring it about. This discus- 
sion will not go into adolescent 
psychology and attempt to discover 
whether the youngster is frustrated, 
rejected, or lacking in self-confidence 
or a feeling of security. It will try 
to give just a few suggestions to help 
the young listener. To be very prac- 
tical about it, can adults lead him 
from “Doggie in the Window” to 
Brahms First Symphony? We think 
so, but not in one leap. There are 
many steps in between, and time and 
careful thought will be required. 


Parents Can Help 


Because we are trying to point out 
that this conversion can be brought 
about by the home and the parents 
in the home, let us pretend that the 
school is not wielding any influence 
for good music. We know that this 
is more often not the case; that many 
junior high school music teachers 
are doing a superb job in bringing 
children to the place where enjoy- 
ment of all types of music is for 
them. But we would like to show 
parents how they can bring about 
this change even though the school 
program cannot help them. We 
would like to show also that each 
child, taken at whatever stage he is 
going through, can, by a sometimes 
slow but continuous process, be 
guided along the path of good taste. 
Furthermore, this experience for him 
can be satisfying and free from 
digression into uninteresting and ex- 
ternalistic analytical study of com- 
position. 

The equipment needed by the 


parent is an understanding heart 
toward this creature, his child; an 
understanding heart toward the 
music that may not always be to his 
taste; and a set of records. 

Let us assume that a tune like 
“I’m Walking Behind You” is the 
popular one of the moment. It is 
just about as inane a song as has ever 
been written. The tune is so obvi- 
ous that repetition of it is well-nigh 
nauseating. But wherein lies its ap- 
peal? Probably in the words. It 
appeals to the sense of loyalty and 
devotion that is so strong in teen- 
agers. 

What puts a record on the hit 
parade? There are several factors, 
but just three will be mentioned 
here. (1) The tunes are so simple 
they can be learned immediately. (2) 
The words have special appeal to the 
emotions of the young. They will 
take them to their hearts and memo- 
rize them in no time. They sing 
along with the record or the radio. 
But most important, they can under- 
stand the words as enunciated by the 
vocally inexpert singer, who is hired 
to get the words across. A great deal 
of his success depends on that one 
quality. Have you ever listened to 
trained voices (Met stars, for ex- 
ample) doing popular tunes? Their 
perfect intonations carry the by- 
product of undistinguishable words, 
so the young listener prefers his own 
tin-pan alley friends singing his 
favorite tunes. (3) These “tunes al- 
ways lie within the comfortable 
range of the voice. The listener is 
certain that the singer will be able 
to reach the top and bottom notes 
without embarrassment. How many 
times have we sat in the concert hall, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Director Dorothea Waddell rehearses a group from Whitesboro (New York) Central 


School for the television program as indicated in the script below. 


THE MESSAGE MUSIC 


A suggested outline of a television pregram for use by school ox community choral groups 


DOROTHEA WADDELL AND SOPHIE BERRYMAN 


Hum ‘America the Beautiful’ Durinc ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. CAMERA ON READER. 


NARRATOR: Since the beginning of time there have been 
three basic arts—dancing, painting, and music. These 
have been as fundamental as life itself. Of these, music 
has formed a background for the creative instincts of 
man. It has reflected and provided an outlet for his 
emotions. Try to imagine life without music. It would 
be as difficult as to imagine existence without sunlight. 
Music is as old as sound itself, and most sounds have at 
some time been set to music through someone’s inter- 
pretation. As civilization progressed, so did music. As 
man learned to read and write, he put down more 
completely his inspirations. From his knowledge 
emerged sacred music, folk songs, dance tunes, operatic 
and patriotic arias, There is a type of music to suit 
the taste and mood of everyone. Music, however, has 


power other than to give pleasure. It has the power to 
soothe or to stimulate. It provides serenity and peace 
of mind. 

This afternoon you will hear several types of music 
——some new, some old. We hope you will enjoy our 
program. 

Music was cherished in the temples of the Hebrews 
as long ago as 1000 B.c. In the early days of the church 
as we think of it, music was simple but effective. “Old 
Hundredth,” an ancient tune familiar to us in America 
has been a part of the continuous musical life of west- 
ern civilization from as far back as the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 


CAMERA ON “Cross” SILHOUETTE. “Doxology” 


NARRATOR: Medieval Europeans, almost a thousand 
years ago, had no concerts as we know them. Instead, 
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minstrels migrating from one country to another sang 
their songs on streets or in the castles to crowds who 
listened eagerly. In this twentieth century we are 
amazed at the pleasing melodies of songs which have 
been handed down and which express our own feelings 
of joy, sorrow, love! One such is this very old Welsh 
air: 


SILHOUETTE OF GiRL WitH Basy. “All Through the 
Night” 


DANCER AND ENSEMBLE. 


NARRATOR: Folk songs, another form of musical ex- 
pression, are the voices of people who have lived in 
isolated places untouched by the impact of modern 
civilization. They are the melodies of plain folk with 
simple habits and thoughts. Folk music has a very 
high value because of its beauty, theme, and natural- 
ness. Listen to a few of these which have come to us 
from the Scotch, the Pennsylvania Dutch, and Ameri- 
can folk song, some with modernized arrangements. 


Dancers: “Comin’ Through the Rye” 
ENSEMBLE: “Spin, Spin, My Darling Daughter” 


Narrator: “Cindy” is one of the catchiest dance tunes 
given to us by the old timers. 


“Cindy” 


NARRATOR: Opera as we know it today dates back to 
the end of the sixteenth century, when it became the 
custom to introduce songs into plays. Opera then was 
for the few; but today, with the advent of radio and 
television, this great art has been made available for 
everybody. Here is one of the most familiar of operatic 
arias, “Madame Butterfly.” 


NarrRATOR: Life has its moments of fun; it is not all 
solemn and serious. One of the most beautiful things 
about music is that it ministers to all our moods. Hear 
some songs in lighter vein which contribute to a few 
minutes relaxation. Listen to songs by the quartette 
and choir which deal with situations springing from 
human feelings and experiences. 


“Sweetheart of Sigma Chi.” 


NARRATOR: Hear the choir in “Wonderful Copen- 
hagen,” in which the romantic spirit is heard in moods 
and images. 


“Wonderful Copenhagen.” 


NARRATOR: Music has played an important role in 
bringing nations together in closer harmony. Through 
music we have learned that “No Man Is an Island,” 
entire in himself. The following selection by the a cap- 
pella choir shows that our hope for world peace, for 
“one world,” may lie in music, the universal language. 


“No Man Is An Island.” 


Narrator: The songs which tell of man’s love for his 
native land punctuate the volumes of the world’s his- 
tory. They are not planned ahead or made to order. 
They appear and move people like the rippling folds 
of a flag. Our concluding numbers by the choir are 
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inspiring patriotic songs which combine lofty senti- 
ments with love of country. 


“America Our Heritage.” 


“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
AAA 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRESENTATION 


This script for a television program is merely 
ax outline guide for the director. Many schools and 
community groups are beginning to find their way 
into the television studio, and it is hoped that 
more can take advantage of this new medium as 
time goes on. 

The Whitesboro, New York, schools have done a 
fine job of music pioneering in this field. Here is 
what Dorothea Waddell, supervisor of music, and 
Sophie Berryman, head of the English department 
in the town’s junior-senior high school, have to 
say about their initial efforts: 

“Our music and English departments have pre- 
sented several TV programs. We have had a lot of 
fun both in preparing and giving them. Here are 
a few suggestions which might prove helpful to 
those who would like to undertake a similar ven- 
ture. First, be sure to begin planning several 
months ahead of time, going over materials for 
both the music and the script. Visit your TV studio 
at least one month before the scheduled perform- 
ance to check on lighting, staging arrangements, 
and continuity of program. Two weeks later, take 
your soloists, readers, actors, and small ensemble 
groups, if any, to the studio to rehearse all the 
minor but important details which make for a 
smooth performance. Then plan one final studio 
dress rehearsal a few days before the show.” 

Some of the Whitesboro school programs have 
made effective use of slides to illustrate a special 
scene or effect during their telecast. Director 
Waddell says in making slides she uses two pieces 
of very thin glass, 3x5 inches, binding the edges 
securely with passe partout tape. The pictures 
used between the glass must be black and white 


and very clear. 
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deal for Schools, Homes, Libraries and Camps! 


Outstanding favorites everywhere . . . because these books contain the best copy- 
rights from the catalogs of Robbins, Feist and Miller . . . bound in colorful ‘‘Duro- 
Style’ covers for lasting use . . . published in handy compact editions . . . proven 
successes with every singing group . . . many songs are arranged for four-part male 


"4 Seles Agent for: Robbins Music Corporation @ 
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and mixed voices as well as for piano and voice. 


Edited by HUGO FREY 


ALL-AMERICAN SONG BOOK 


155 Songs—144 Pages. Contains almost fifty 
coyrighted songs, including Singin’ In The 
Rain, When | Grow Too Old To Dream, My 
Reverie, Over The Rainbow, etc.—plus over 
120 other favorite song classics. 


MERRILY WE SING 


176 Songs—144 Pages. A noteworthy book 
that has become standard with singing groups 
from coast-to-coast. Includes M-O-T-H-E-R, 
Peggy O'Neil, I'm Sorry | Made You Cry, 
Ja-Da, K-K-K-Katy, etc. 


FIFTY FAMOUS FAVORITES 
and Fifty Other Favorites 


100 Songs—96 Pages. Years of experience 
and research made possible the publication 
of this book. Contains numerous copyrights, 
including Diane, Charmaine, Dear Old Girl, 
When You Wore A Tulip, etc. 


SONGS OF THE GAY NINETIES 


104 Songs—96 Pages. This revised edition 
contains the best collection of Gay Nineties 
songs published. Arranged for piano and 
voice, several for four-part male and mixed 
voices—all suitable for unison singing. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SONG BOOK 


148 Songs—144 Pages. An unusual book 
containing special sections devoted to 
“Barber Shop Harmony" arrangements and 
responsive readings. Contains many songs 
never before available in a collection, includ- 
ing Give A Man A Horse He Can Ride, etc. 


GEOFFREY O’HARA HARMONY HYMNS 


116 Hymns—96 Pages. This is the first hymn 
book arranged in medium keys and full chords 
in the piano accompaniment. Contains Hold 
The Fort, Rock of Ages and others, including 
Geoffrey O'Hara's compositions. 


AMERICA SINGS 


188 Songs—144 Pages. Over one million 
copies of this nation-wide favorite have been 
sold! Contents include patriotic songs, hymns, 
folk tunes and many copyrights found only in 
Robbins song books. 


SONGS FOR AMERICA 


163 Songs—144 Pages. Contains copyrights 
from Robbins and Feist catalogs plus national 
songs, ballads, campfire melodies, etc. The 
songs are arranged either as solos, duets, trios 
or quartettes. An excellent collection. 


AMERICAN COWBOY SONGS 


69 Songs—96 Pages. This edition has been 
augmented with many important copyrights. 
Contains When The Moon Comes Over The 
Mountain, I'm An Old Cowhand, Roll Along 
Prairie Moon, Leanin’ On The Ole Top Rail, etc. 


STEPHEN FOSTER Immortal Melodies 


87 Titles—96 Pages. The songs in this col- 
lection are arranged either as solos, duets, 
trios or quartettes. Contains several Stephen 
Foster songs heretofore unavailable, and its 
> sige with singing groups attests to its 
value. 


101 HYMNS OF THE HOUR OF CHARM 


101 Hymns—80 Pages. An inspiring book 
containing the most requested hymns heard 
on the famous "Hour of Charm" radio pro- 
gram. Includes My Task, Brighten The Corner 
Where You Are, The Old Rugged Cross, ete. 


UNIVERSAL HYMNS 


114 Hymns—96 Pages. An excellent collec- 
tion of the world's most famous hymns, of 
every faith. Includes Shepherd Show Me How 
To Go, Mother Dearest Mother Fairest, The 
Eastern Gate, God Of Our Fathers, etc. 


Price 60c each 
BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


799 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Cniversal 
Hymns 


‘eo Feist, Inc. © Miller Music Corporation 
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C. SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


T IS logical that Los Angeles’ two 
universities—USC and UCLA— 
should have important film produc- 
tion departments. The younger is at 
UCLA, where in 1947 a Motion Pic- 
ture Division was formed within the 
Department of Theatre Arts. USC's 
was formed in the twenties, and em- 
phasizes music as an integral part of 
film-making. Distinguished movie 
composer Miklos Rozsa is a member 
of its faculty. 

At UCLA some 90 students are en- 
rolled in motion picture classes dur- 
ing the regular academic year—a 
number excluding summer session 
and extension division pupils. A 
staff of twelve, plus three technicians 
and three teaching-assistants js the 
present faculty, currently headed by 
John W. Young, successor to the 
Division's first head, the celebrated 
mountaineer and photographer, Nor- 
man Dyhrenfurth. The most illus- 
trious of Young’s associates is veteran 
actor-director Irving Pichel, whose 
most distinguished recent achieve- 
ment was direction of the superb 
religious semi-documentary, Martin 
Luther. Another well-known. staff 
member is the French-born photog- 
rapher, Curt Courant. 

UCLA’s film classes lead to Bache- 
lor of Arts and Master of Arts de- 
grees in the field of Theatre Arts. 
The emphasis is on production and 
direction through cooperative class 
filming of one and two-reel pictures, 
chiefly of a documentary or educa- 
tional nature. Most of these are in 
full sound on 16mm. stock, and 
many are in color. Between twelve 
and sixteen such films are made each 
year, usually as class projects or as 
the equivalent of a written thesis by 
candidates for Master of Arts de- 
grees, working in cooperation with a 
group of their  fellow-students. 
Several of these “thesis” projects 
have been accorded considerable 
public and critical recognition, and 
have been included in the nationally 
circulated film sales and rentals dis- 
tributed by UCLA’s’ Educational 
Film Sales Department. 
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Some of these pictures have been 
exhibited at the important Venice 
and Edinburgh festivals, and two of 
them are directly keyed to music. 
One, Uirapuru, is Sam Zebba’s 1950 
documentary of Amazonian Indian 
life which interprets Villa-Lobos’ 
score of the same name. Zebba’s pic- 
ture, shot in color in the interior 
Amazon region with the cooperation 
of Brazilian authorities, makes little 
attempt to illustrate the music by 
literal action in the sense of match- 
ing movement with the music’s 
rhythm. Rather, his intent is to 
transfer to the screen the legend of 
the little Uirapuru bird (on which 
Villa-Lobos based his music) by us- 
ing actual natives to simply act out 
a version of Indian faith in the 
bird’s alleged magical power to in- 
fluence love. More literal matching 
of movement with musical rhythm 
would greatly have heightened the 
film’s dramatic tension. 


Other Student Projects 


A second festival picture was Jn- 
troduction to Jazz, Denis Sanders’ 
summer-session project, which used 
commercial recordings as back- 
ground music. Working with jazz 
authority Nesuhi Ertegun, a member 
of UCLA’s music faculty, Sanders’ 


-film starts out as a fascinating study 


of the transferral of African tribal 
rhythms to the work of slaves im- 
ported to this country. But halfway 
through, the picture switches to an 
increasingly abstract study of what 
might loosely be termed jazz-psycho- 
analysis by means of interpretative 
choreography (created by Flora 
Mock), and dwindles into a weak af- 
fectation which is a disappointing 
contrast to the opening sequences. 
This, unfortunately, partially ne- 
gates its potential value as a strong 
music-education film. 

Several other UCLA student film 
projects have used music ingeniously. 
Flora Mock’s “Waiting” veers from a 
tongue-in-cheek to a sympathetic ap- 
proach to the thievery of time and 


emotion wasted in all forms of wait- 
ing, using documentary shots, anima- 
tion, abstractions, etc. It is accom- 
panied by a delightful off-beat score 
which employs a combination of 
ballad and jazz techniques and a 
rhythmic narration to the piquant 
accompaniment of a piano, guitar, 
and string bass. Its ingenious com- 
poser was Red Vanner. 

Boris Kremenliev of UCLA's 
music faculty, who did the score for 
UPA’s animated film, The Tell-Tale 
Heart, has composed equally indi- 
vidual and imaginative music for a 
film which studies Rico LeBrun’s 
great painting, “The Crucifixion,” 
in the manner of the film on 
Michaelangelo, The Titan. Three 
American Ballads sets such songs as 
“Acres of Clams,’ “Old Dan 
Tucker,” and “John Henry” to back- 
grounds of still-life sketches pictur- 
ing various aspects of the songs. Al- 
though the sketches are not ani- 
mated, an effect of considerable mo- 
tion is gained by the frequency of 
scene changes and the cutting of 
these changes in rhythm to the 
music. 

The TV program “Omnibus” re- 
cently used another Denis Sanders 
production, Time Oui of War, based 
on W. C. Chamber’s Pickets. This 
27-minute film used a guitar-accom- 
panied folk ballad for its score. Yet 
another musically interesting score 
was that by young Gershon Kingsley 
for Bob Cohen’s The Color of Man, 
a powerful documentary-educational 
film on racial backgrounds and prob- 
lems. 

By and large, according to Young, 
music is selected for UCLA films 
subject to the whim or interest of the 
producer-director. Much of it is 
“stock,” like the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony recording of 
Uirapuru or the commercial record- 
ings for Jazz. But a lot of it is done 
by local professionals, faculty mem- 
bers, or gifted students, to order. At 
USC much music is supplied by 
members of a regular class in film 
composition. It would seem that 
UCLA’s way (and the staff's lack of 
direction in the matter) is rather 
typical of actual film production 
methods—where music is too often 
an indigent, neglected relative — 
while USC’s is better designed to 
turn out potential film scorers who 
have been trained as craftsmen for 
this particular medium. 444 
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An Oxford opera production of Hans Heiling. 


An American Visits Oxford 


FRANKLIN B. ZIMMERMAN 


N American concertgoer’s first 

appraisal of Oxford’s music cul- 
ture is likely to be low. Although 
an occasional poster publicizing 
some major musical event catches the 
eye, concert advertising is scarce. Be- 
hind the austere facade of Oxford’s 
traditional dignity however, one 
finds a rich and thriving musical 
life. Recently, -for instance, I 
stumbled onto an excellent program 
of early eighteenth-century music 
given at Balliol College by the Lon- 
don Harpsichord Ensemble, one of 
the finest organizations of its kind in 
the world. And a few weeks before, 
I attended, also quite by chance, a 
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superb performance of modern 
works given by the Birmingham 
BBC Symphony and Choral Society 
at Queens College. Both, by Ameri- 
can standards, were relatively un- 
publicized. 

Getting beneath the surface, one 
finds that Oxford maintains a sur- 
prisingly abundant music life, es- 
pecially for a city of less than one 
hundred thousand population. In 
addition to the many college chapels 
and music societies, such organiza- 
tions as the Oxford Music Club and 
Union, the Oxford Opera Club, the 
Bach Society, and the Oxford Sub- 
scription Concerts provide oppor- 


tunities for hearing a great variety 
of fine music. 

Most of these organizations are 
affiliated directly with the Univers- 
ity, and even those which are not de- 
pend largely on university members 
for support. This fact explains two 
basic features of Oxford’s music in 
general: its decentralization and its 
discontinuity. The first imparts an 
element of adventure to concertgo- 
ing, for good listening experience is 
where you find it. And you find it, 
of necessity, during term, for Ox- 
ford’s music calendar is marked off 
in alternate seasons of activity and 
quiescence. In the eight weeks of 
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each of the three University terms, 
Oxford music life flourishes. In the 
six weeks, or longer, of the intermit- 
tent vacation it is practically non- 
existent. 

The first of these situations is not 
wholly disadvantageous, for any lack 
of efficient planning noticeable in 
the whole of Oxford music is more 
than compensated for by a wealth 
of individual initiative, which a 
stronger central authority might in- 
hibit. For the second, the intermit- 
tent nature of Oxford’s music, it is 
hard to find any compensation. Hav- 
ing a short eight weeks in which to 
prepare and present any concert, 
recital, or production is purely a 
handicap from any point of view, 
unless one chooses to be philosophi- 
cal and consider the continual 
emergency situation as a spur to in- 
tense and concentrated application 
in rehearsals. At any rate, one can 
arrive at a just appraisal of Oxford’s 
musical activities only by keeping 
these factors in mind. 


Music By Amateurs 


Another essential characteristic of 
music at Oxford is that most of its 
music is produced by amateurs— 
amateurs in the better, older sense 
of the word, denoting “musicians 
motivated by the love of their art.” 
Aside from music heard at the sub- 
scription concerts, music-making at 
Oxford is not attuned to box-office 
intake, but rather to such influential 
factors as the taste of the performers, 
the intrinsic value and timeliness of 
the works, and, perhaps most of all, 
to the guidance of serious music 
scholarship, for the excellence of 
which Oxford is famous. This ama- 
teur basis of music performance does 
not preclude a professional attitude 
toward the finished product. As a 
matter of fact, a good number of 
Oxford’s musicians are professionals 
who do not compromise their stand- 
ards of performance in the least. 

To be sure, Oxford productions in 
general may seem to lack ‘polish 
when compared to some of the really 
fine performances given major works 
by some of the larger American uni- 
versities in recent years, but this, 
after all, is a superficial defect, and 
annoys only the hypercritical. And 
when one compares the eight-week 
maximum preparation for the Ox- 
ford production with the eighteen- 
to thirty-six-week period often avail- 
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ale lor works in the Ameri- 
can college, it is a wonder that the 
former is in the running at all. This 
is particularly true of opera produc- 
tions at Oxford, which, in spite of 
the serious handicaps mentioned 
above, have been so generally excel- 
lent as to create for Oxford a great 
amount of prestige, not only in Eng- 
land but on the continent as well. 

The Oxford Opera Club, if com- 
pared to some more venerable Ox- 
ford organizations with traditions 
extending back several centuries, is a 
relative upstart, for it dates back 
only to the year 1925, when the now 
historic performance of Monteverdi's 
Orfeo was given. Though continu- 
ally beset by financial problems, and 
at times frowned upon by critics 
(and, consequently, also by Oxford 
officialdom), the Opera Club has 
thrived up to the present day with 
only one period of relative inactivity 
during the last war. On a few not- 
able occasions it has even managed 
to surmount the handicaps men- 
tioned earlier and to gain unquali- 
fied praise from London critics. Such 
successes as those achieved in the 
club’s fifth production, The Bartered 
Bride; the three Hans Strohbach 
productions (Lortzing’s Czar und 
Zimmerman, Rimsky-Korsakov’s A 
Night in May, and. Dvorak’s Kate 
and the Devil); and several postwar 
productions (Idoneo, The Beggars’ 
Opera, Iphigenia in Tauris, Les 
Troyens, Wellesz’s Incognita and 
Marschner’s Hans Heiling) are little 
short of minor miracles. 

The man who has been largely 
responsible for the high average of 
successful productions since World 
War II is J. A. Westrup, Heather 


-Professor of Music on the Oxford 


Faculty, and top-ranking British 
musicologist. His career at Oxford 
has proved that the activities, aims, 
and ideals of the musicologist and 
the practical musician not only are 
compatible but in fact may be highly 
complementary. Of the eight operas 
he has directed since returning to 
Oxford in 1947, four were reviewed 


by critics as unqualified successes, 
two were acclaimed as worth-while 
pioneering efforts, and none were 
“panned.” Probably the most suc- 
cessful of recent pioneering efforts at 
Oxford was the production of Egon 
Wellesz’s Incognita, which was given 
its world premiere in 1950. Though 
many critics of the I-know-what-I- 
like school received the work coolly, 
Ernest Newman, no doubt the dean 
of modern English music critics, 
praised it warmly. The plot of the 
libretto, written in English by the 
composer, concerns a typical com- 
media del’ arte love tangle, compli- 
cated by masks, mistaken identities, 
and so on, and finally brought to a 
happy conclusion, The music to 
which this is set is characterized by 
long, expressive melodic lines, close- 
ly wrought naturalistic declamation, 
and rich orchestral passages demon- 
strating the composer’s affiliation 
with post World War I Vienna. In 
the writer’s opinion, based on the 
hearing of a few recorded excerpts 
and an interview with the composer, 
Incognita is a work that should not 
be lost to the operatic public. It is, 
of course, manifestly impossible to 
make any worth-while criticism of 
the performance from recordings, 
but the renditions of the lead roles 
given by Arda Mandikian, soprano, 
and Leslie Fison, baritone, demon- 
strated remarkable talent. 

The Opera Club’s latest produc- 
tion, Marschner’s Hans Heiling, per- 
formed in English December 2-5, 
was another such success, and one of 
which I can speak from personal ex- 
perience. 

The first rehearsal for the orches- 
tra took place on October 9—a short 
eight weeks before performance date. 
By some hitch, not all the parts had 
arrived from Germany, and although 
a great deal was accomplished in 
that first two-hour session, it was the 
second-horn player’s conviction* 
afterward that the project was ut- 
terly impossible. Second and third 
rehearsals achieved somewhat more 

(Continued on page 32) 


Franklin B. Zimmerman is now 
attending Oxford on a Fulbright 
Scholarship. A musicologist, he re- 
ceived his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the University of 
Southern California. He plans to 
spend Holy Week in Seville and to 


‘being held in Paris this spring. 


attend the Symposium of the Inter- 
national Musicological Association 


MUSIC JOURNAL readers may 
expect his comments on these events 
in a later issue. 
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LAID vestments equipped with 

fluorescent stoles for each mem- 
ber of your choir? A piccolo, or pos- 
sibly tuba solo immediately preced- 
ing the sermon next Sunday? Well 
hardly, though originality and im- 
agination, when coupled with a little 
common sense, are perhaps the great- 
est assets of the consecrated minister 


of music and often are the best tonics: 


for an ailing program of church 
music. 

Music in the church has one 
principal task to perform: it should 
enrich and emphasize the central 
spiritual message of a_ service of 
worship as simply and effectively as 
possible, and should not distract the 
congregation from its worship by 
calling attention to itself. Evidently, 
far too many ministers of music 
think that music in the church must 
conform to a certain drab standard 
of mediocrity in order to lend itself 
well to worship; they do not realize 
that drabness itself can be the worst 
distraction possible. 

Sunday after Sunday, in church 
after church, the same sort of anthem 
is sung. One church that I know of 
has repeated the same anthem 
several consecutive Sundays. Either 
the congregation liked the tune, or 
it was just easier on the choir. Either 
way—and I really don’t know what 
was behind the repetition—it did 


more harm than good. In a situation © 


Allen Lacy has contributed several 
articles to Music JourRNAL. He its a 
resident of Dallas, Texas. 
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of this kind the congregation soon 
learns wliat to expect: first, a poorly 
prepared organ prelude, actually 
hard to hear above the congrega- 
tion’s chatter in a few cases; then a 
hymn of some sort, sloppily pre- 
pared and _listlessly sung, and 
sooner or later a saccharine anthem 
with the mark of the 1890’s on it— 
an anthem known to most of the 
congregation from infancy. The 
organist is likely to play just any- 
thing as an offertory; then a solo is 
sung, generally of the same vintage 
and character as the anthem. After 
the sermon has been endured (with 
a martyred expression) by the choir, 
the organist stumbles through the 
last hymm, and follows this with an 
ungodly and bombastic concoction 
as a postlude. This picture is a com- 
posite; it is sincerely hoped that no 
unfortunate church music program 
suffers from all of these shortcom- 
ings. 
Choral Renaissance 


A great many people point with 
interest to the signs of a growing 
“renaissance of choral music,” and 
they seem to have some basis for 
their hopes. During the last fifty 
years educators and conductors have 
been laying the foundation for a new 
fruition of sacred music in particu- 
lar and choral music in general, in 
schools, colleges, and churches all 
over America. Every choral clinic, 
music festival, workshop, choir camp, 
and every high school chorus in this 
country is a definite and positive step. 


toward the rebirth of great choral 
music at a nonprofessional level. 
Within the last fifteen years com- 
posers have found certain church 
choirs which are capable of perform- 
ing difficult contemporary music, and 
this is one explanation for the in- 
creasing number of worth-while 
anthems and oratorios by recognized 
composers of our day. However, 
there is still a great need for more 
such compositions, and they will be 
written only as more and more 
groups develop the proficiency and 
sensitivity necessary to perform them. 

In the time of Bach the best 
choral music was heard in the 
churches, and we can again reach the 
heights achieved by Bach and 
Franck, if the level of church music 
is raised in all the churches—from 
those with limited resources to those 
already famous for the excellence of 
their music. But it will take im- 
agination and hard work. We can 
climb no mountains while stationed 
in our comfortable ruts! 

We Americans who are interested 
in sacred music must make choral 
music attractive to both choir mem- 
bers and congregation, so that it will 
be sung with more conviction and 
greater enthusiasm. Drabness is not 
consistent with burning faith, and 
two arch enemies of drabness are im- 
agination and originality on the part 
of all concerned. 

The minister of music should be 
more original in his presentation of 
the music of the service. Such a little 
thing as changing the praver re- 
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sponse or choral meditation each 
Sunday may give an entirely new 
aspect to the services. Certain 
churches in the United States have 
Ceveloped what they call the “Great 
Hymns of the Church” as a sub- 
stitute for the organ prelude. In the 
simplest form of such a procedure 
three hymns are sung, each hymn 
contrasting with the others in key 
and tempo, or manner of presenta- 
tion. The organist or pianist pro- 
vides the modulations and _ instru- 
mental interludes necessary to give 
unity to the three hymns. Ministers of 
music in the churches that have such 


~a “Great Hymns” program will tell 


you, most probably, that they tend 
to increase the flexibility and alert- 
ness within the choir, cut down pre- 
service noise, and create interest in 
the choir among church members. 
Further, with such an effective be- 
ginning, the rest of the service often 
is more meaningful. 


Organist’s Responsibility 


The organist should use a great 
deal of imagination in his or her 
playing. What a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for freedom of expression be- 
longs to the organist! If he or she 
will dare to do something out of the 
ordinary, yet still in good taste, it 
alone can make a service more mean- 
ingful. In contrast to the bad taste 
and sacrilege of ““Tales of the Vienna 
Woods” played as offertory in one 
church I know of, there was the 
lovely improvisation played by a 
young organist on an organ of only 
moderate resources. This imagina- 
tive offertory was simplicity itself. 
Using an eight-foot flute with an 
interesting and appealing tone qual- 
ity, he played only the melodic line 
of a well-known hymn, with no 
harmony or other registration until 
the end. When he finally played the 
hymn in parts, with a brilliant regis- 
tration, the effect was of almost over- 
powering grandeur and true reli- 
gious feeling. 

The organist has the duty not only 
to prepare well the accompaniments 
for hymns, anthems, and solos, but 
also to connect the various parts of 
the service with appropriate impro- 
visations. 

Minister of music, organist, and 
choir members should use a great 
deal of imagination in the presenta- 
tion of special musical events. The 
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minister of music ought to save his 
more vivid ideas for these special 
events. The main purpose of using 
tasteful and intelligent imagination 
in the “ordinary” services is to avoid 
arut. Such an interesting device as 
the use of lighting effects is perhaps 
too theatrical for most Sunday serv- 
ices, but a staged and lighted pre- 
sentation of Roy Ringwald’s “Song 
of Easter’ could be a very effective 
way to increase the interest of both 
congregation and choir. Or suppose 
you have a scheme to present the 
Dubois’ “Seven Last Words of 
Christ” as a dramatic story, using 
lights behind and in front of the 
chorus, with perhaps a cross in the 
shadows behind the choir, and using 
the chorus as a group of actors por- 
traying with simple, vivid gestures 
the emotions of the mob which cruci- 
fied Christ, even as they sing the 
music which Dubois wrote to express 
these emotions. Why. not try this, 
and see if it really can make the con- 
gregation feel more keenly the reality 
of Christ’s suffering? 


Use New Works 


Besides finding more effective ways 
to present such old favorites as 
Dubois’ “Seven Last Words of 
Christ,” the conscientious minister 
of music should strive unceasingly to 
bring new works before his congre- 
gation. There is no man more mis- 
taken than the choir director who 
complains, “When I first came to this 
church, we sang two oratorios a year, 
but it got to be too much, so now 
we concentrate on one a year.” His 
most usual excuse is the fact that he 
has too few choir members. No won- 
der! The miracle is that he has any 
at all, for there is nothing duller 
than the choir rehearsal during the 
course of which only two or perhaps 
three anthems are practiced. 


Remember that we learn to sing 
by singing! Sometime soon throw 
twice as many anthems in the laps of 
your choir members as they expect, 
and then make them sing them. Try 
the same thing next week, likewise 
the next, until it gets to be a well- 
formed habit. And if you make a 
mistake, make a good one! Get a 
good laugh from it, then make sure 
it will not happen again. As a choir, 
try something ambitious—something 
everyone expects you to fail on— 
then work at succeeding until you’re 
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exhausted. Schedule some contempo- 
rary music somewhere in your choir 
year. The best way for your mem- 
bers to grow musically and spirit- 
ually and to have an acquaintance 
with such composers as Norman 
Della Joio, Arthur Honegger, Igor 
Stravinsky or any of the other pro- 
ductive geniuses of our century is to 
sing, actually to wade through one of 
their best works. Try Della Joio’s 
rich score “Psalm of David,” for 
example, or Arthur Honegger’s 
“King David” if what you want is 
magnificerice on a large scale. So 
what if you fall flat on the com- 
poser’s intentions? At least you have 
laid the foundation for better per- 
formances in the future, and you 
have given these gentlemen their 
well-deserved opportunity to have 
their sacred music performed in your 
church, so the performance is far 
more gain than loss. 

Use your imagination, your in- 
telligence, your emotions, in fact all 
that you possess in your church 
choir. You may be richly rewarded. 

AAA 


LISTENING PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 17) 


wondering uneasily if the singer will 
make it! Our throats get tight, our 
hands clench, and unless the singer 
is really gifted we may even break 
into a sweat. But one doesn’t have 
these experiences when the popular 
singers are performing. Most of them 
do not have much voice range. The 
composers of popular tunes know 
this, and turn out works for them 
and for untrained audiences to sing. 


The first step in leading the~ 


listener away from commonplace 
tunes is to guide him into some of 
the works of our better popular com- 
posers who, for the most part, have 
done musical comedy writing. This 
guidance should be very subtle. The 
confidence of the young person must 
be gained before appreciable results 
can be expected. Listen to his brand 
of song, and sincerely admit that 
there probably is a place for such a 
song. It is easily and quickly 
learned; it can be sung alone or in 
groups without accompaniment — 
away from an instrument. It is good 
for dancing. At no time be a long- 
hair musician out slumming. Ask 
the teen-ager to show you what is 
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good in it. Then suggest that you 
listen together to songs that have sur- 
vived radio and night-club beatings, 
and possibly point out why this is so. 
Listen to a work like Cole Porter's 
“Night and Day,” with its melody 
that moves so little above the dif- 
ferent and interesting harmonies. 
Play Kern’s “All the Things You 
Are,” with its fascinating changes of 
keys. The music from Carousel, 
from Allegro, from The King and I, 
Kurt Weil’s “September Song” — 
these are the tunes that survive. 
Moving on, the young listener will 
have no trouble in enjoying “Rhap- 
sody in Blue” and the music from 
Porgy and Bess, one of our greatest 
folk operas. 


But, you may ask, does this path 
lead to classical music or just 
theatre music? We are not going to 
forget our original intention. A pro- 
gram of guided listening to other 
types of records can be set up at the 
same time that we are choosing some 
of the popular ones. Tchaikovsky is 
one of our best stand-bys. The ap- 
peal of this composer is extremely 
strong to the teen-ager. He seems to 
feel that this music was composed to 
suit his particular moods. The 
symphonies, the concerti, the Romeo 
and Juliet Overture, especially, are 
played over and over. The same out- 
let is offered by the Rachmaninoff 
Symphonies and concerti. Teen- 
agers succumb to them at the first 
hearing. 


Tone Poems 


The group of orchestral works 
known as tone poems become favor- 
ites with young people soon after be- 
ing introduced. The tone color is 
elemental and vivid. Strongly ac- 
cented rhythms appeal to their desire 
for movement; young listeners are 
not just arm-chair audiences. 

If children have been introduced 
to the “Surprise Symphony,” “The 
Nutcracker Suite,” “Peter and the 
Wolf,” and “Sorcerer’s Apprentice” 
before they reached their teens they 
probably think they have had 
enough of these. But if they are not 
acquainted with them, they will 
enjoy them. 

A listing of some of the more 
popular of the orchestral and instru- 
mental works is given below. A few 
piano records are included, but it 
has been observed that orchestral 
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works of the above-mentioned type 
make the best entry to more serious 
listening. Compositions for voice, 
violin, and string quartettes seem to 
be for the more mature stages. Opera 
records are liked when there has 
been a very definitely guided ap- 
proach to the story and the music. 
Launched alone and unaided they 
are usually shunned. 


The list is made up of the lighter 
works chiefly, there being few really 
great works of universal appeal. But 
it is almost certain that if some of 
these lesser works are appreciated, 
the young listener will turn by him- 
. self to some of the time-tested sym- 
phonic literature and to the less 
familiar moderns. Each one of us 
has his favorites—Brahms, Wagner, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Copland, or any 
one of the names that make up the 
list of composers on concert pro- 
grams. 


Develop Taste 


I should like to tell of two in- 
stances showing the development of 
a listening taste. In the first, a six- 
teen-year-old heard Grofe’s Grand 
Canyon Suite and took to it im- 
mediately. The approach was the 
familiar tune “On the Trail,” the 
part that contains the fascinating 
rhythm pattern of hoofbeats of the 
burros. This theme is used by one 
of the firms advertising on the radio. 
Consequently the tune was quickly 
recognized. But the whole work, 
with its tone colors—sunrise, sunset, 
cloudburst — at once meant some- 
thing to the young person. He asked 
what else was “like this,” and was 
handed Smetana’s “The Moldau,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave,” 
Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” and _ Bee- 
thoven’s Sixth Symphony, with its 
wonderful storm music. This last 
led to an interest in all the other 
Beethoven Symphonies. Comments 
helped to lead him along the way, 
but it was mostly the music itself 
which took him there. 

Another, a freshman in college, 
was captivated by the idea of the 
coda. He was eager to see if he 
could hear it; what symphonies had 
one. This curiosity provided per- 
fect opportunity to acquaint him 
with many examples of the great 
works. His attention was brought 
to the easily heard and short coda 
in the “Eine Kleine Nacht Musik,” 
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the codas in the different movements 
of the Beethoven works, the well- 
known and appealing college song 
that becomes the coda in Brahms’ 
“Academic Overture.” In his eager- 
ness to hear codas he had a whole 
listening program, and through it he 
came to hear other things beside 
codas. 

To summarize, the following 
points on helping the young person 
into a listening program can_ be 
listed: 

1. Meet him first on his level but 
be sincere and not cynically critical. 
Listen to and discuss the things he 
likes. 

2. Attempt to find music that will 
appeal to him but not radically dif- 
ferent from his present likes. This 
is the taking-off place. 

3. Select records that have tone- 
color, rhythm, melody, mood. 

4. Find something concrete for 
him to listen to, such as a particular 
form (ABA, etc.), major or minor 
melodies, variation, codas, a certain 
thematic sequence. 

5. Provide for joint listening and 
discussion. This always creates a 
good atmosphere. 

6. Build up the record library so 
that his likes will be represented. 

7. Don’t rush the great symphonic 
works; they will come in time. 


SUGGESTED RECORDS 


TONE POEMS 
GROFE, Grand Canyon Suite 
SMETANA, The Moldau 
MENDELSSOHN, Fingal’s Cave 
DEBUSSY, Iberia 
pEBUssy, Nocturnes 
pEBussy, Afternoon of a Faun 
MOUSSORGSKY, Pictures at an Exhibition 
SAINT SAENS, Danse Macabre 
RESPIGHI. Fountains of Rome 
DE FALLA, Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain 
DUKAS, Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
SIBELIUS, Finlandia 
GRIEG, Peer Gynt Suite 
STRAVINSKY, Fire Fird Suite 
GERSHWIN, An American in Paris 
RHYTHMIC APPEAL 
CHABRIER, Espana Rhapsody 
KHACHATURIAN, Masquerade Suite 
RAVEL, Bolero 
LALO, Symphonie Espagnole 
GL'NKA, A Life for the Czar 
Slaughter on Tenth Ave. and Other 
Ballets 
COPLAND, Billy the Kid 
Sy MPHONIES 
HAYDN, Surprise Symphony 
SCHUMANN, Symphony No. 2 in C 
BEETHOVEN, Sixth Symphony 


_ TCHAIKOVSKY, Fourth Symphony 


TCHAIKOVSKY, Fifth Symphony 
TCHAIKOVSKY, Sixth Symphony 
FRANCK, Symphony in D 

MOzART, Symphony in G Minor 
RACHMANINOFF, Symphony No. 2 
MCDONALD, HARL, Children’s Symphony 


EMOTIONAL APPEAL 
(in addition to many above) 


RACHMANINOFF, Rhapsody on Theme of 
Paganini 
RAVEL, Daphnis and Chloe Suites 
TCHAIKOVSKY, Romeo and Juliet Over- 
ture 
CONCERTI 
GRIEG Concerto 
RACHMANINOFF No. 2 
ADDINSELL, Warsaw Concerto 
PIANO 
Chopin Mazurkas played by Horowitz 
Beethoven Pathetique 
Encores by Horowitz 
Genius at the Keyboard—album of works 
performed by different pianists 
ALSO 
TCHAIKOVSKY, Nutcracker Suite 
BRAHMS, Academic Overture 
POPULAR RECORDS 
The King and I 
Porgy and Bess 


Carousel 
South Pacific 


Could This 
Have Happened ? 


How is your sense of timing? The 
following questions contain truths 
and anachronisms. If your musical 
knowledge is extensive you may be 
able to answer all of them correctly. 


1. Could Count Giza Zichy have 
played Chopin’s Fantasie Im- 
promptu? 

2. Could Schubert have heard his 
“Unfinished” Symphony performed? 

3. Could Bach have played the 
piano? 

4. Could Nero have played the 
violin? 

5. Could Beethoven have heard 
his Ninth Symphony? 

6. Could Anton Rubenstein have 
attended a performance the 
Metropolitan Opera Company? 

7. Could Haydn have played the 
Nutcracker Suite? 

8. Could Tartini, the violinist, 
have performed “The Witches 
Dance” by Paganini? 

9. Could Johann Christian Bach 
have employed a clarinet in his or- 
chestra? 

10. Could a symphony by Mozart 
have in it a part for the saxophone? 


(Solution on page 42) 
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(Solution on page 44) 
ACROSS 52 Love, Anglo-Irish 25 Eighteenth-nineteenth 
r 56 French composer century Italian violinist 
1 Wild plum 60 East Indian broadbill 27 Musical settings of 
2 Military bureau, World 62 Makes law religious services 
War II; abbr. 64 Damage 31 Fragments 
8 Composer of “Easter 65 Article 33 The Lord 
Parade” 66 Cleanse again 34 Book containing what 
14 Opera played at Easter 68 Kind of ape is sung at Mass 
16 Melodious 70 Disregard 35 Girl’s nickname 
17 Delete 72 She sings the Easter 36 Dutch commune 
18 Playful or jokiiy wusi- hymn in Cavalleria 37 Easter day 
cal compositions 74 Rents 39 Performers 
20 Propriety; Chinese 75 South-American cry of 40 Nigerian people 
philosophy approval 41 Man’s nickname 
21 Brought at Easter 76 Jelly .... 45 I exist; contr. 
22 Bringer of preceding 46 Operatic movement of 
24 Nights before holidays DOWN a dramatic nature 
26 Believe 1 Tempo 47 Pertaining to Easter 
28 Harsh sound 2 Great 48 Dill; obs. 
29 Adherent 3 Storm 52 What the hero of 14 
30 Encourage 4 Letter of alphabet across sought 
32 Exclamation of inquiry 5 Belonging to 53 Vocal capacity 
34 State of Union; abbr. 6 The same as 37 down 55 Cowboy’s rope 
35 Handel’s Easter comp. 7 Thick places in fabric 57 Surprise 
38 Students’ performance 8 Lithuanian 58 Movie tenor 
42 Dried up with heat 9 Epoch 59 Heard in church on 
43 Star; comb. form 10 What the Lord will do Easter 
44 First book of the Bible at Easter 61 God of love 
47 Easter music by Bach 11 Behold! 62 Sheep 
49 From the sign; mus. 12 Safety zone for pedes- 63 Drunkard 
abbr. trians in England 67 Before 
50 Entertainer presiding 13 Bad music 69 ...-a-dub 
at a variety show 15 Noun suffix 71 Continent on which we 
54 Differently 19 More mature live; abbr. 
51 Pilaster 23 Space 73 Compass point; abbr. 
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OXFORD 
(Continued from page 23) 


satisfactory results, and by the fourth 
rehearsal, with soloists all evidently 
well-coached, it seemed just barely 
possible that the whole thing might 
come to some end other than total 
failure. . By the fifth week the chorus 
was ready to join, and its perform- 
ance at that first joint rehearsal re- 
moved more doubts of the project’s 
feasibility. The progress made in 
the sixth and seventh rehearsals was 
so reassuring, and the enthusiasm 
of all performers was so infectious, 
that by the eighth week even the 
jaundiced eye of the second-horn 
player took on a glint of optimism. 

*It was my pleasure to sit in the horn 
section throughout rehearsals and_per- 
formance of this work. 

There was general exuberance 


among participants during the last 
week before performance, but the 
two dress rehearsals were absolutely 
dismaying, and would have been 
even to the seasoned performer of 
one-night musicals. 
The auditorium and stage of the 
Oxford Town Hall, not a practical 
place for opera performance with the 


best and most careful of prepara- 
tions, were in wild disarray. The 
bare skeleton of the makeshift steel- 
tube structure that was to serve as 
the proscenium made the stage look 
as if it were closed for remodelling. 
The auditorium itself was littered 
with half-painted backdrops and 
hard flats, props, costumes, and un- 
arranged lighting and sound equip- 
ment. Last-minute costume fittings 
and final instructions to the stage 
crew, added to the hubbub of a 
rather large preview audience, made 
the reign of confusion supreme. It 
seemed hardly possible that all this 
could be resolved into an_intel- 
ligible performance within two 
weeks, let alone two days. 


Smooth Performance 


But it was. The overture was 
played, the curtains opened, and the 
production was launched with the 
smooth and effortless efficiency of a 
Broadway show at the end of a six- 
months run. There were a few of the 
usual opening-night bad moments, 
but none of these seemed to detract 
from the audience’s enjoyment of 
the production, which, by contrast 


with the disorder of the previous 
night’s dress rehearsal, was unbeliev- 
ably smooth. The music perform- 
ance also showed a vast overnight 


improvement. Hitherto unsteady 
pitch and ragged ensemble were 
somehow right; players who had 
been “‘muffing” solo passages brought 
them off with professional aplomb; 
a sudden esprit de corps served to 
weld production and performance 
for the first time into single entity. 
All these were unaccountable im- 
provements, unless perhaps attribut- 
able to some subtle and spontaneous 
emanation of inspiration from the 
conductor's chair. 

The reaction of the audience was 
difficult to analyze. Although there 
was laughter during some moments 
of deadly seriousness, and not a 
chuckle for supposedly comic scenes, 
its reaction was anything but unsym- 
pathetic. With some minor reserva- 
tions regarding such obvious short- 
comings as the unstageworthy trans- 
lation, or the lack of dramatic ability 
in the cast, most spectators seemed 
to feel that it was a splendid eve- 
ning’s entertainment, and agreed 
with the critics that Heiling was on 
the whole an exciting and thoroughly 
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enjoyable work. 

It is an open point whether or not 
the work would have left a similarly 
favorable impression on a_ typical 
opera audience in America. Setting 
aside the question of the relative 
popularity of German early romantic 
opera in England and America, Heil- 
ing does not seem the sort of forth- 
right, original, and convincing work 
that would please a United States 
audience. In the short period of 
twelve years which elapsed between 
the first performance of Der Frei- 
schiitz in 1821 and that of Heiling 
in 1833, German early romantic 
opera seems to have lost its eager 
simplicity, its dramatic appeal, and 
its musical freshness. In fact, if Heil- 
ing can be taken as representative, 
it had by this time outgrown most of 
its winning childhood graces. Dra- 
matic contrast between simple peas- 
ant folk and sinister creatures of the 
spirit world; nostalgic depiction of 
the German forest; suddenly inter- 
jected, rapid dialogue; and music by 
turns lyrical, dramatic, diabolical, 
which had been exciting revolution- 
ary features in Weber’s operas, wore 


the air of dull stereotype and tired 
convention in /Heiling. It suffered 
from the further defect of not seem- 
ing unified. One had the impression 
of hearing several composers’ handi- 
work in the course of the opera and 
missed the all-pervasive personality 
of the creator which characterizes the 
operas of Weber and Wagner in the 
same vein. 


Critics Sympathetic 


It is very likely that the music 
critics in any American community, 
granted that they could have been 
persuaded to review a university- 
produced opera in the first place, 
would have torn such a production 
to shreds, deprecating both the per- 
formance and the intrinsic merit of 
the work. That English critics who 
reviewed Heiling did not do so is no 
indication of duller critical faculties, 
but perhaps of a better understand- 
ing and evaluation of the University 
contribution to the musical life of 
any community. The critics who re- 
viewed this work so favorably, did 
not criticize it by the same standards 


they would have used in reviewing a 
performance at Covent Garden, but 
no doubt framed their articles so as 
to contribute to the success of what 
they recognizea as a worth-while 
venture. This attitude of the critics 
probably reflects that of the general 
listener, who seems much more ready 
to commend the initiative and en- 
thusiasm shown in the production 
of such works as Heiling than to con- 
demn shortcomings which everyone 
realizes are inescapable in the exist- 
ing scheme of music at Oxford. The 
critics, by applying standards of prac- 
ticability rather than of perfection, 
and the public, in its willingness to 
support the best that time and talent 
allow, maintain optimum conditions 
for the growth of university music. 
Judging from the present state of 
academic music at Oxford, advan- 
tages inherent in these conditions 
have been fully realized. A44 


Music gives birth to aspiration. It 
makes a true man truer; it makes a 
bad man better. 

Upton 


the Field 
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and piccolos of silver plate, or with bodies and 


heads of sterling silver. 
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for backdrops. The college stadium, 
with its greater seating capacity, has 
superseded the old knock-down stage 
and Capitol steps for performances 
by massed high school bands. In 
1952, seventeen high school bands 
joined in a concert directed by Dr. 
Frank Simon, noted band conductor 
and head of the Band Department of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. Again in 1953 Dr. Simon was 
guest director, at which time he pre- 
sented “The Statesman,” a march of 
his own composing. Copies of this 
march have been distributed to all 
Idaho high school bands for their 
libraries. 

Another large performance in the 
stadium was “The Legend of Red- 
fish Lake,” by Charles Wolkamott, 
presented by 200 pupils from com- 
bined dance schools. 

Sacred programs have grown from 
evenings of hymns and solos to more 
intricate affairs. In 1931 “Hebrew 
Cantata” (Psalm 24), by the late 
Frederick Fleming Beale, resident of 
Idaho, was sung to the accompani- 
ment of an orchestra of piano, 
organ, trumpet, flutes, clarinets, 
cymbals, and tambourines. Another 
year, “Baal or Jehovah,” by Men- 
delssohn, was given by four church 
choirs. A Passion Play, ‘World 
Without End,” by A. Johnson, was 
the feature of 1951 church night. In 
1952 “Noah,” a drama fantasy from 
the original play by André Obey, 
was presented. A_ pageant, “The 
Seeker,” by Clarice V. McCauley was 
the sacred program in 1939. “Gloria 
from the Twelfth Mass,” by Mozart, 
was sung in 1935, accompanied by 
combined choirs and a brass band. 
In 1940 an arrangement, “The Cru- 
cifixion and Resurrection’’ was sung. 

The jubilee celebration marking 
the thirtieth observance of Boise 
Community Music Week brought na- 
tional recognition to the hometown. 
The National Association of Music 
Merchants, sponsors of nation-wide 
music observance, sent all over the 
nation kits containing reprints of 
this 1948 Boise Music Week’s pro- 
gram, recommending them as models 
for Music Week programs in other 
cities. 

Music of other lands is a favorite 
theme. Basque night in 1950 was 
outstanding. Native songs were sung 
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by different age-groups in costumes 
and were accompanied by tam- 
bourines, accordions, and guitars. 
Ever-popular La Jota and Porrasalda 
were danced with zest and enjoy- 
ment. The climax was “The Fisher- 
man Scene” in song and dance. Some 
5,000 were attracted to this event, 
many from outside of state. 

Fiesta Night comes on Saturday, 
at which time business streets be- 
come funways and city blocks are 
roped off for dancing. Trucks are 
platforms for square-dance callers. 

In front of the Capitol are benches 
reminiscent of the old knock-down 
stage, and again the concrete steps 
are filled with an interested audi- 
ence. With the pavement for a stage, 
a merry group of children in color- 


Music Week window display in Boise. 


ful Scandinavian costumes do the 
Old World dances, while a rollicking 
male sextette “gives” with Scandina- 
vian songs from a nearby platform. 
Folk dances from other nations are 
concluded by a group of Basque 
children in costume rollicking 
through their numbers. 

Across the park the Basque Center 
is virtually holding open house for 
the hundreds gathered there. Aroma 
of coffee and chorizos (spicy 
sausages) fills the air. A pair of men 
keep up a flow of music from accor- 
dion and tambourine for the tireless 
dancers in La Jota and Porrasalda. 

The mood is set. For a week there 
will be pleasure and entertainment, 
voluntary and cheerfully given, for 
the roots of the idea have gone 


deeply into minds and imaginations. 
Music Week belongs to all. 

The 1954 Music Week directors 
are now busily planning a com- 
mercial float parade to equal the one 
of last year which attracted 35,000 
observers. A Fiesta night filled with 
entertainment, concessions, all man- 
ner of interesting displays, a fun 
night for everyone is the objective. 
School portions of Music Week, pro- 
grams and small concerts which be- 
cause of weather conditions must be 
held indoors, will be held in May 
coinciding with National Music 
Week. The larger outdoor presen- 
tations—among them, western dance 
night and organ recital night—will 
be given June 24-27. 

Even wider horizons are being 
anticipated, according to Mr. 
Thomas E. Roach, president of the 
Idaho Power Company, who acted as 
president of the Music Board in 
1953 and who still serves for the 
1954 Music Week. He says: 

“This year the citizens of Boise 
will see their thirty-sixth consecutive 
annual Music Week. In keeping 
with the vision of its founder, 
Eugene A. Farner, Music Week is 
now indeed a community-wide festi- 
val. Such widely varied groups as 
the Little Theater, the Square Dance 
Association, the Symphony Orches- 
tra, Boy Scouts, churches and schools 
combine their efforts freely for the 
entertainment of thei: neighbors. 
Music Week has always proved itself 
to be in close harmony with the com- 
munity it serves. As this community 
continues its rapid expansion, there 
is every reason to be confident that 
Music Week will also keep pace with 
Boise’s cultural and artistic progress. 
Facilities are continually improving. 
Moreover, local talent is already 
more than adequate and is growing 
in quantity and quality every year. I 
am certain that when Boise cele- 
brates her Fiftieth Music Week she 
will have just reason to claim not 
only the original Music Week but 
the nation’s finest one as well.” 4&4 


There’s Music in the sighing of a 
reed; 
There’s Music in the gushing of a 
rill; 
There’s Music in all things, if men 
had ears; 
Their earth is but an echo of the 
spheres. 
Byron 
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LUDWIG’S SCHOOL 


(Continued on page 5) 


of time in which to seek it, but their 
little throats never throbbed with 
feeling as they sang in the tradition 
of the community. It was this final 
disappointment in music—an area 
where no self-respecting song spar- 
row can afford to compromise his 
reputation—that caused Ludwig to 
decide to leave his little school for a 
year, become a student again, and 
fly far away to a teachers college. 
Many of the birds in the com- 
munity had reservations concerning 
Ludwig’s plan. You see, the teachers 
college to which he planned to fly 
was for human beings, not sparrows, 
and he might waste a lot of time and 
energy learning things that he could 
not use. However, Ludwig tolerated 
these objections like the true scholar 
that he was, and remained firm in 
his decision. He had carefully read 
a book entitled Introduction to Edu- 
cation in which a complex law of 
learning was explained. It was called 
“transfer of training,” and it was 
only after many moonlight nights of 
study that its full significance 
dawned upon him. But now he was 
secure in the knowledge that what- 
ever he learned about little humans 
could be quite easily transferred to 
little birds. Since this was all beyond 
the understanding of his simple- 
minded neighbors, he politely told 
them that he needed the rest any- 
way, and resolutely set off for school. 


College in City 


The teachers college was located 
in a large, smoky city, and as Ludwig 


flew in, looking for the cluster of tall © 


gray buildings, he thought of the 
peaceful grove of maple trees back 
home and couldn’t help feeling a 
twinge of loneliness. He rested a 
moment in the bell tower of an old 
church, where a_ friendly crow 
pointed the way to the school and 
told him to look for the building 
that had a flag flying above it. This 
would be the music hall. Ludwig 
found it easily enough, and perched 
himself on the roof of the science 
hall nearby to look the situation 
over. 

Such a sight he had never seen. 
The music hall was a tall, round 
building with a huge thorny hedge 
growing close around it, giving way 
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only at the single door through 
which one must pass to enter. Over 
this door were the words: 


A song you shall sing and a pitch 
pipe you'll blow, 

But before either one, you'll dis- 
cover do. 


From every direction, students were 
converging on the building with 
eager, expectant looks on their faces. 
They were anxious to get inside to 
learn about children and music. 
There were many kinds of students: 
some were fat and some were thin; 
some were tall and some were short, 
and Ludwig marvelled as he realized 
that these human beings were as 
diverse and varied as birds them- 
selves. He was pleased, too, because 
he had just arrived and already his 
law of transfer was working. Things 
were off to a good start, so he de- 
cided to go a little closer. 

As he confidently hopped over 
near the door to the music hall, he 
was suddenly horrified to hear moan- 
ing and groaning the like of which 
he had never heard in his entire 
young life. The students who a few 
moments before had so gaily ap- 
proached the building were the very 
same people who were now uttering 
those miserable cries. Upon investi- 
gation, Ludwig found that the 
source of the trouble was the door. 
It was exceedingly narrow and not 
very high, so it didn’t fit most of the 
students. The music teachers were 
quite concerned, but since they had 
heard these wails for a succession of 
years they went about their business 
in a fairly routine manner. Some of 
them remained outside and pushed 
and some remained inside and 
pulled to get each student through. 
If the students were long and lanky 
they tied a few knots in them, and 
if they were fat it was suggested that 
they hold their breath. Then, after 
considerable effort, they would 
finally pop through with a sound 
like a cork coming out of a bottle 
for the first time. Many of the 
students, once they were inside, were 
so bruised and injured that they took 
part in the classes in only a half- 
hearted manner, and some never got 
in at all. 

Ludwig’s wings drooped with dis- 
appointment when he realized that 
in this music hall, which was equal 
to about a sixteen-tree school as 
compared to his, they had the same 
failures and difficulties that he was 
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facing at home. He was flying dis- 
consolately back to his perch on the 
roof of the science hall when he 
noticed something that startled him. 
From his vantage point in the air, it 
was quite €usy to see, behind the 
hedge, another door in the wall of 
the music hall; and, as Ludwig 
circled the building, he saw many 
doors, all shapes and sizes, opening 
into the hall of children and music. 
The thorns had grown up so high 
and so tight that no one knew they 
were there, least of all the music 
teachers. 


Now you may wonder why Lud- 
wig did not immediately descend 
and announce his discovery to all 
concerned. You must remember 
however, that he was a scholar and 
always behaved as such. In_ the 
Introduction to Education he had 
learned that change cannot be 
brought about quickly, and that a 
good educator does not rush in with 
his ideas but helps others to discover 
things for themselves. Therefore, 
Ludwig decided to whisper a hint, 
in the ear of the youngest music 
teacher, about only one more door. 
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He hoped that then, together, these 
music teachers would find the others 
and be more inclined to use them 
since they, supposedly, found them 
on their own. Of course this is ex- 
actly what did happen. The teachers 
cut down the obstructing thorns and 
opened many doors of different 
shapes and sizes, and all the students 
entered freely, keeping their eager- 
ness and their individual identity 
as they learned to teach music to 
children. Ludwig even found a little 
hole near the roof that was just big 
enough and just round enough to 
fit him. 

When he went home the following 
spring he transferred all his new 
ideas to the little birds who had been 
awaiting his return. The maple 
grove had never heard such music 
before, and to everyone’s surprise the 
reading, the writing, and the arith- 
metic improved also. The curves 
were normal again, Ludwig was nor- 
mal again, and all the grown-up 
birds in the community rejoiced to 
hear the youngsters make music and 
carry on their tradition. 

Whenever Ludwig finished telling 
this wonderful story he wou!d take 
a long drink of water and wipe his 
bill neatly and resolutely on the 
branch at his feet. This marked the 
official close. All the little students 
bestirred themselves and rufHed their 
feathers as they awakened from the 
magical story land of their teacher's 
youth. It was not the custom to 
thank Ludwig in words, but each 
little feathered student would begin 
to make music in his own favorite 
way until the entire tree would 
shake, not with the thunder of rules 
and regulations but with glorious 
harmony. And standing there, 
watching them affectionately over 
the top of his spectacles, would be 
Ludwig — the teacher, coordinator, 
principal, superintendent, member 
of the board, and commissioner of 
the one-tree school for fledglings. 

AAA 


Music is a thing of the soul; a 
rose-lipped shell that murmurs of 
the eternal sea; a strange bird sing- 
ing the songs of another shore. 

J. G. Holland 


Music .is a higher manifestation 


than all wisdom and philosophy. 
Beethoven 
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BALTIMORE 


(Continued from page 13) 


Baltimore’s greatest musical effort 
now is in the direction of attracting 
the masses to the enjoyment of fine 
music and not catering to only select 
dressy andiences. By circularization 
and other means, the working people 
in their homes are invited to the 
musical feasts, as are also the workers 
in Baltimore’s thousands of indus- 
trial plants. 

In addition to the regular Wed- 
nesday and Saturday events, the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra presents 
children’s concerts, and goes on tour 
for one-night stands in near-by cities. 
Music education is also a function of 
the Civic Orchestra, with twelve to 
fifteen educational concerts brought 
right to the children in their schools 
for the price of twenty-five cents. If 
the child can’t produce the twenty- 
five cents, he or she goes in free. 
These concerts are preceded by ap- 
preciation classes in which records 
are played and composers and their 
works are discussed. The selections 
are geared to the age level of the 
children and consist of short works 
or a single movement of a symphony 
or concerto. The children are enthu- 
siastic, and Mr. Freccia has landed 
right in the junior fan mail class. 
The educational concerts have been 
so successful in Baltimore that neigh- 
boring county schools and also tour- 
cities request that afternoon con- 
certs be played for their school 
children. 


Symphony Manager 


Miss Judith Colt, manager of the 
Baltimore Symphony, is one of four 
women managers of symphony or- 
chestras in this country and the 
first woman manager of such an or- 
ganization in the East. Baltimore is 
said to give more to her symphony 
than any other American city. 

The Baltimore Community Con- 
cert Association is a non-profit, non- 
deficit community organization. It 
gives a minimum of four concerts, 
which are open to members only. 

The Baltimore Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Inc., is not city-supported. It 
is, rather, citizen-supported and looks 
exclusively to donations from the 
public, plus box office sales to meet 
its expenses. To quote its own 
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words, “The Corporation is formed 
exclusively for charitable purposes 
and not for profit—no part of its net 
income shall insure to the benefit of 
any member.” And of its object it 
says, “To sponsor, hold or promote 
productions for the education of 
persons in the field of music and re- 
lated arts; to encourage the educa- 
tion and development of talented 
persons and to promote the welfare 
of artists in related fields; to develop 
widespread appreciation of fine 
music and generally to educate the 
public in the knowledge, understand- 


ing, and appreciation of music and 
the opera.” 

The chief moving spirit in the 
Civic Opera Company is_ Rosa 
Ponselle, Metropolitan soprano. She 
has charge of auditions of applicants, 
coaching of principals, and supervi- 
sion of performances. She is in- 
tensely enthusiastic regarding the 
strides opera is making in Baltimore. 
She feels that America is rapidly 
coming into its own as a leader in 
the field of music. 

The Baltimore Civic Opera Com- 
pany presents three operas each 
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music season—one in the fall and 
two in the spring. Each opera is 
given two performances, Friday 
night and Saturday night, with 
tickets selling at $1.50, $2.50, and 
$3.50. Last November the curtain 
rose on Puccini’s Madame Butterfly. 
The April presentation will be 
Rigoletto, followed by La Traviata, 
in May. The casts are composed of 
the musically and __histrionically 
gifted from among Baltimore’s 
population, with the exception of a 
guest star from the list of celebrated 
opera singers of the country. In 1941 
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John Charles Thomas flew from the 
West Coast to head the cast of Pina- 
fore. 

The Baltimore Civic Opera Com- 
pany was incorporated in April 1950. 
Its board of directors includes repre- 
sentatives of practically all the music 
studios in the city. Its principal 
objectives are not only to afford an 
opportunity to those in the city who 
have operatic talent, but to bring to 
the general public the great operas 
of the world at a price they can af- 
ford to pay. 

Baltimore boasts the first outdoor 
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concert—a band concert in one of 
the parks in 1865. From then on, 
private groups took over until 1900, 
when the original Department of 
Parks organized a park band and 
began giving concerts in the parks of 
the city. Then in 1914 the City of 
Baltimore allotted $8,000 for a 
municipal band to give concerts in 
neighborhoods. It met immediate 
success, and in 1915 community sing- 
ing was added—the first time any- 
where that community singing ac- 
companied a public band. It is still 
featured by the park bands today. 
Later, silent motion pictures were 
added—another first! 

In 1922 the first colored band was 
organized, to play in sections of the 
city with colored population, and in 
1939 the increased need was met by 
the organization of the Colored Park 
Band. 


Park Band Concerts 


The park bands furnish an ex- 
cellent type of musical entertain- 
ment. They give 130 concerts during 
the summer months, all free to the 
public. These bands come under 
the Department of Recreation. 
There are twenty-five musicians, in- 
cluding the conductor, in each of the 
four concert bands. They are profes- 
sionals, members of the music 
unions. During the summer concert 
season, the people of Baltimore en- 
joy 130 free concerts under the shel- 
tering trees of the various parks, in 
neighborhoods, and at points of his- 
toric interest such as Baltimore’s 
Washington Monument. A combina- 
tion of four concert bands presents 
a concert in the Baltimore Memo- 
rial Stadium, and the combined 
No. 2 concert bands present one in 
lovely Druid Hill Park. Several 
times ballet groups have been pre- 
sented on a special stage, dancing to 
the accompaniment of combined 
concert bands composed of seventy 
musicians. Ballets usually are as- 
sociated with symphony orchestras, 
but these concert bands are so 
versatile that they lend themselves 
with great success to this accompani- 
ment. Other innovations with the 
bands have been pianists and harp- 
ists. Light operas have also been 
given to the accompaniment of the 
concert bands. 

The Bureau of Music has built up 
and is still expanding a musical 
library valued at between $20,000 
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and $25,000. It includes orchestra- 
tions consisting of the compositions 
of the world’s greatest masters, past 
and present. These are loaned to the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. The 
budget for this Bureau during the 
forty years of its existence has grown 
from an initial $8,000 to $135,000 
annually, among the largest under- 
written by any city in the United 
States for the purpose of furnishing 
its people fine music. These activi- 
ties are under the direction of Mr. 
Earl F. Forman, Superintendent of 
the Bureau of Music, Department of 
Recreation and Parks. 

Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, who 
is exceedingly progressive and for- 
ward-looking, states that he antici- 
pates a very bright future for Balti- 
more in city-sponsored music, es- 
pecially in bringing this form of cul- 
ture to the Baltimore people gen- 
erally. 

Baltimore has a glint in her eye 
and a hope in her soul, for she 
dreams of the day when she will 
have an open-air shell of her own, 
with endless tiers of seats extending 
into the far distance to lure summer 
multitudes of the music-hungry to 
outdoor programs of the finest mu- 
sical entertainment. 444 


CAMP TO CONCERT 


(Continued from page 9) 


new repertory of about 
pieces.” 
On hand to help with the job are 


twenty 


members of the music department's 


staff. Robert Cutler serves as assist- 
ant conductor, and Malcolm Foster, 
Joseph LaRosa, and John Powell 
take over voice coaching and voice 
instruction on an individual lesson 
basis. The rustic rehearsal hali may 
be a bit chilly in the early morning, 
but the boys warm up quickly with 
plenty of exercise and athletic activi- 
ties, interspersed with morning, 
afternoon, and evening rehearsals. 


All glee club members must attend © 


the full training period in order to 
sing with the group during the 
winter season. Each member pays 
his own expenses for the week. 
Music around the clock is in order. 
The boys troop to breakfast, usually 
to the tune of New York University’s 
alma mater song, “Palisades.” Fol- 
lowing a two-hour general session, 
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the singers have individual lessons 
with members of the coaching staff. 
A quick game of volley ball is fre- 
quently organized while the students 
await their lesson turn. Lunch is 
spontaneously punctuated with such 
comedy songs as “O’Brien Is Trying 
to Learn Hawaiian,” and after work- 
ing off steam, the fellows settle down 
to a tussle with the lyrics of “Hen 
Wlad Fy Nhadau.” This, it appears, 
is the Welsh national anthem, and 
Dr. Robert A. Fowkes, NYU Profes- 
sor of Languages, puts the choristers 
through their paces in pronouncing 
the tongue-twisting consonants. A 


quick duck-off in the mountain lake 
or a game of tennis may take place 
before dinner, and then back for a 
final two-hour rehearsal session with 
Professor Greenfield. 

Parents and late summer visitors 
attend the concert which is given at 
the end of the week, and when the 
glee club heads back for New York 
City there is a well-established feel- 
ing of working together plus a sense 
of accomplishment in having already 
presented a major program. Enthusi- 
asm carries over into the first regular 
concert of the school year, early in 
October, a time when most college 


Most successful directors 
use music from 


Wearing ear muffs is one way to handle a sour band. 
But here’s a better way: Get some scales and studies 
for full orchestra or band from E. M. B. 


Write for your copy of the new 1953-54 EMB GUIDE. It is the most 
complete listing of school music materials of all publishers available. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas * Text books 


and literature ¢ Band and orchestra music « Instrumental solo and bl 
methods ¢ A complete stock of equipment, suppli 


music ¢ Instr 


and teachi 


g aids for every phase of music education. 
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music organizations are just taking 
voice tests and handing out music 
for a trial run through. The group 
is well seasoned by the time Decem- 
ber rolls around and their annuai 
Town Hall program comes along. 
Last December they presented their 
twenty-fourth annual concert in that 
famous auditorium, at which time 
they were joined by the Radcliffe 
Choral Society, directed by G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth. 

The New York University Glee 
Club is just completing its seventy- 
first season of choral activity. Its 
first formal concert was given in 
Chickering Hall in 1885, with seven- 
teen members performing. Profes- 
sor Greenfield, who has been con- 
ducting the ensemble for the past 
twenty-eight years is understandably 
proud of his group’s achievements. 
In 1933 it was the first amateur 
group to appear on a regular New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony  sub- 
scription concert at Carnegie Hall, 
and since then it has sung with the 
Oratorio Society of New York in 
several performances of Bach’s B 
Minor Mass, has performed Mozart’s 
Great Mass in C Minor (in conjunc- 
tion with the Vassar College Choir), 
and has given several other major 
musical works in combination with 
such women’s college choruses as 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, Hunter, and 
Skidmore. 

For Albert M. Greenfield there is 
a real sense of satisfaction as he looks 
back over the last seventeen years. 
“Other colleges and universities 
throughout the country have taken 
up the idea of a pre-season training 
camp for glee clubs,” he notes, “and 
the number is growing all the time.” 

AAA 


SOME OBLIGATIONS 


(Continued from page 14) 


veloping the ability to read music 
fluently. 

To show how deeply convinced I 
am of the necessity of participating 
as intently and intensively as pos- 
sible in the actual making of music, 
live music, in order to arrive at the 
most intimate knowledge of the text, 
I should like to quote, not a musi- 
cian, but an actor. Louis Jouvet said: 

For the comedian, the play is a kind 
of sporting test. The personage whom 
he represents, the conversations in which 
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he takes part on the stage, the actions 
which he accomplishes there, represent 
his way of getting acquainted with the 
author, his only way to know him. 
And elsewhere: 


The ones one should not believe, the 
ones one should not consult, are the 
commentators! 


This should not be mistaken for 
an invitation to distrust the analyst, 
but only as a warning to keep away 
from all the literature which has 
been written by people who did not 
feel as we do, who did not work as 
we do, who were not “musicians” in 
the noblest meaning of the word. It 
is with pleasure that I see a musician 
like Benjamin Britten going even 
further than Jouvet. 


One of the most serious dangers to 
the future of music seems to me to lie 
in the crop of interpreters, commenta- 
tors, explainers and synthesizers, who 
make such comfortable livings telling 
the public that music is really very sim- 
ple and easy to understand, and avail- 
able to anyone who absorbs this or 
that easy approach. Any honest musical 
craftsman can tell you it is not. 


We are more efficient than men of 
letters in approaching the heart of a 
musical piece. We have the ability 
to read and the ability to perform. 
Not even the most faithful recording 
can replace actual playing in our 
search for the composer’s intentions. 
Our reading ability remains our 
most precious means of beginning to 
achieve a sincere and_ profound 
understanding of the composer, as a 
man as well as an artist. 


Reading Not Defined 


The word “reading,” however, 
seems to have a strange and power- 
ful effect on many musicians, per- 
haps because it has not been ex- 
plained and defined. For example, 
some student-composers have very 
often asked me, “When will you 
read my score?” or said, “I do not 
expect a performance, just a read- 
ing.” We know and you know, from 
experience, that only a facile reading 
ability, equally well distributed 
among all performers, would enable 
such a “reading” to make musical 
sense. Can we say that such is always 
the case? Honestly, no. 

Another illusion, widely shared by 
too many weak readers, is that their 
ability will develop by reading in 
groups. I will say frankly that I can- 


not endorse the utopian project of 
assembling ninety players to torture 
and murder a musical piece, solely to 
give the poor readers an opportunity 
to improve. If they really wanted to, 
they could easily do this otherwise. 
If we are to give satisfaction to the 
legitimate curiosity of the best 
equipped members of the orchestra 
by allotting some of our orchestral 
time to reading sessions devoted to 
new works, it can only be done if the 
new members, considering it an 
honor to belong to the orchestra, do 
their utmost (because their best is 
not enough) to fill the gap which 
separates them from their fellow per- 
formers who are better equipped, 


and thereby prove that they deserve 


this honor. I have seen the best 
players too often restless and im- 
patient, waiting for their friends who 
are handicapped by reading difficul- 
ties to join them for the next step. 
I have understood their impatience; 
I have sympathized with their suf- 
ferings. Should you keep in mind 
this appeal to your sense of respect 
for your fellow-artists, our work 
would be greatly facilitated. 


As a conclusion I could tell you 
how, when I was a boy, I developed 
my reading ability. I must admit 
that I had been well trained to sight- 
sing before I even put my hands on 
a piano, for the excellent reason that 
my father did not have the money 
to buy a piano at the time I started 
to read music. But I remember 
very well that I always felt an in- 
extinguishable desire to read any 
piece of music I laid my hands on. 

There was no radio in those days. 
There was no such thing as the 58th 
Street Library or the Juilliard 
Library. But a neighbor who used 
to live on the seventh floor played 
the violin and, in a baritone voice, 
sang with no volume but with taste. 
He was a subscriber to a Rental 
Library. Every week my neighbor 
arrived with a new load of music, 
from short pieces to sonatas, from 
art songs to operas. I don’t remem- 
ber how many pounds of music 
passed in front of my eyes and under 
my fingers every week during those 
years of my youth. 

Today, spoiled by the radio and 
recordings, the very young musi- 
cian, threatened by laziness, spends 
most of his time of inquiry in listen- 
ing instead of reading, and he is 
astonished when he is told that his 
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reading ability is not what it could 
and should be. 

To demonstrate that the so-called 
“progress” represented by recordings 
and the radio contains a seed of de- 
struction, let me tell you that in the 
nineteen-twenties, in Paris, most 
publishing houses—Durand, Hugel, 
Max Eschig, Hamelle, and others— 
had rental libraries and were proud 
of their thousands of subscribers. ‘To- 
day these rental libraries have all 
disappeared, because there are no 
longer enough customers who read. 
Thanks to radio and recordings, the 
customers and the public have be- 
come, in the worst sense of the word, 
amateurs. The upright piano has 
disappeared from the family’s be- 
longings in order to make room for 
the radio and the television set. The 
prospect is that very soon we will 
have millions of music lovers, per- 
fectly illiterate, trying to fool them- 
selves with some kind of ‘“‘apprecia- 
tion” instead of direct contact with 
music. 

You can prevent this dangerous 
development from taking place here 
in America only by becoming a 
propagandist for direct, actual 
music-making in every community, 
and by working to develop com- 
petent sight-readers who can _ con- 
tribute to this music-making. 


Ensemble Pride 


Just a few words now on your 
function in the orchestra in relation 
to the life of the School. Besides the 
preparation for professional duties— 
because it is from your ranks that, in 
the near future, conductors will 
choose their collaborators—there are 
some moral qualities which have to 
be developed if they do not exist 
already. Among them, as a by-prod- 
uct of the honor conferred upon 
every player, is a certain pride in 
being a member of the orchestra. 

This group has the duty of de- 
veloping an open-minded attitude 
and of maintaining a close and af- 
fectionate relationship with the 
creations of our day, inside of the 
School as well as outside. I should 
like also to witness the development 
of your respect and love for the past 
as well as the transformation of your 
devoted curiosity into love for the 
present. I doubt if any sort of dis- 
cipline from outside will ever de- 
velop this sense of devotion to our 
common task unless you accept it 
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readily in your hearts. The true 
artist readily accepts the necessity 
for developing his own abilities in 
order to place them at the service of 
music. I hope that this is the kind 
of artist you wish to become. 444 


Two 
Quizzes 


(Solutions on page 42) 
ALL these famous musical people 
have a word in their last names. Can 
you identify them? The clue on the 
right should help. 


2. . Conductor 
3. . Tenor 
4. .lags.. Soprano 
isle Violinist 
0. ...noe. Composer 
7. ..even Mezzo-soprano 
Baritone 
lane Conductor 
Mezzo-soprano 
12. ..plan. Composer 
14. .. bane Soprano 
15. .one Baritone 
16. .age ‘Tenor 
17. ..scan Conductor 
1S... Violinist 
19. ..van Pianist 
20. .. -sell Soprano 


Drop one letter from the word 
TRIANGLE below and form a new 
word with the remaining letters, ac- 
cording to the definition on the left. 
Drop another letter from this new 
word, and form the third word, and 
so on, till you reach the A in the 
middle, then reverse the process and 
add one letter each time till you 
get the word CLARINET. 


TRIANGLE 
Thankless person - - - - - 
Dinner pastime 
Big man 
Sharp taste 
Insect 


Toward 


Musical note 

Feel bad 

Prevaricator 

Follow 

Small quantity selling 
Magazine piece 


CLARINET 


He’s just more relaxed when he’s 
playing a Cundy-Bettoney clari- 
net. C-B clarinets are unexcelled 
for easy, free blowing playing 
qualities. Compare them with 
other makes and see for yourself. 


AMERICAN MADE...FINEST MADE 


Write for literature today! 


CUNDY-BETTONEY 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Lamont School of Music 
Eminent Faculty — Professional 
Degrees Offered: B.A., M 


Write Roger Dexter Fee, Director, 
for bulletin. Denver 10, Colo. 
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OVERSEAS BAND 


(Continued from page 11) 


in the Salvation Army, Borg and his 
family continue the tradition; his 
sister is also a Salvation Army officer 
in Paris. 

When the Tranas Band started 
touring Europe in earnest eight or 
nine years ago, audiences and critics 
were prepared to be tolerant, and a 
bit patronizing. The attitude 
changed with the first concert, and a 
startled Swiss critic wrote this, “Let 
us say it at once; the Swedish mu- 
sicians from Tranas have surprised 
us with their glorious sounds and 
homogeneous blends. Not one in- 
stance of bad taste disturbed the 
performance which was exception- 
ally well played.” 

In England, even the British who 
pride themselves on their own brass 
bands, admitted that “We _ were 
ready to receive the Swedes with 
that air of tolerant but friendly pat- 


FAMOUS MUSICIANS 
(page 41) 


1. Horowitz 11. Swarthout 
2. Ormandy 12. Copland 

3. Schipa 13. Francescatti 
4. Flagstad 14. Albanese 

5. Kreisler 15. Bonelli 

6. Menotti 16. Jagel 

7. Stevens 17. Toscanini 
8. Merrill 18. Szigeti 

9. Casadesus 19. Levant 

10. Kostelanetz 20. Ponselle 


COULD THIS HAVE HAPPENED 
(page 30) 

1. No. He had no right hand. It 
was lost in a hunting accident when he 
was 17 years old. 

2. No. He died in 1828. His sym- 


COMPARE 


ronage usually extended to Conti- 
nental band visitors. But as soon 


Director Gunnar Borg 


as they played . . . their technique 
was equal to our best British tradi- 
tion.” 

One secret of the band’s success, 


aside from its excellent musician- 
ship, is the varied programming. 
Both secular and religious music 
are played so that hymn medita- 
tions, medleys of Swedish folksongs, 
and excerpts from serious musical 
works blend into a well paced con- 
cert. Director Borg also believes 
that a good vocal soloist can be 
used effectively on an instrumental 
program, so baritone John Ljunberg 
is featured in sacred and folk songs. 

Bandsmen themselves attribute 
the remarkable achievements by this 
concert group of amateur musicians 
from a small Swedish community to 
two factors: the intense drive of their 
director plus each member’s willing- 
ness to submerge his own personal- 
ity in the teamwork of ensemble. 
The Tranas story is obvious proof 
that an amateur musical organiza- 
tion need not be apologetic for its 
achievements provided its members 
are willing to work long and hard to 
gain their goal. AAA 


UIZ ANSWERS 


phony was performed for the first time 
in 1884. 

3. Yes. The first piano was manu- 
factured in 1711. Bach died in 1750. 

4. No. Nero lived in the first cen- 
tury AD and the violin was not in ex- 
istence until hundreds of years later. 

5. No. He was deaf at the time of 
its first performance. 

6. Yes. The first operatic perform- 
ance was given in 1883; Rubenstein 
died in 1894. 

7. No. Haydn died in 1809. Tchai- 
kovsky was born in 1840. 

8. No. Guiseppe Tartini died in 
1770. Niccolo Paganini, the violinist, 
was born in 1782. 

9. Yes. The clarinet, invented in 
1690, was employed by Bach as a reg- 
ular orchestral instrument in 1763. 


10. No. Mozart died in 1791; the 
saxophone was not invented (or per- 
fected) until 1846, after twenty-two years 
of labor by Mr. Adolphe Sax. 


CLARINET TRIANGLE 


(page 41) 
Triangle 
Ingrate 
Eating 
Giant 
Tang 
Ant 
At 
A 
La 
Ail 
Liar 
Trail 
Retail 
Article 
Clarinet 


world’s most pop 


with case. At your dealer's now! 


For free literature, write C. BRUNO & SON, Inc., 460 W. 34th St., New York— or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas 
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“NEW” MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


E hear very frequently of a 

“new” musical instrument be- 
ing invented. This generally turns 
out to be some slight alteration of an 
old one and, indeed, nothing new at 
all. We rarely hear of it twice, and 
still more rarely does it show signs 
of achieving general acceptance. A 
significant exception, however, is the 
dainty magical box known as the 
Ondes Martenot. It bears the name 
of its inventor, plus the French word 
“ondes,” meaning “waves.” 

I first became acquainted with the 
Ondes Martenot several years ago, 
when I heard it employed by both 
the New York Philharmonic and the 
Boston Symphony, in concerts at 
Carnegie Hall, New York. At that 
time I was impressed by its ability 
to produce a_ seemingly endless 
variety of sounds, some of them 
similar to those of other instruments, 
but many quite unlike any I had 
ever heard before. 

On a recent visit to France, at the 
French Broadcasting Company I was 
introduced to a middle-aged gentle- 
man of considerable charm named 
Maurice Martenot. He was the in- 
ventor of the instrument which had 
intrigued me in New York years be- 
fore, M. Martenot occupies an im- 
portant position as head of the Pro- 
gram and Artist Control division of 
the government-owned French radio 
system. Moved by curiosity, I asked 
him about his invention, and was 
rewarded with an explanation. 

In 1918, Maurice Martenot was 


Paul Pimsleur is working toward a 
doctorate in French phonetics at Co- 
lumbia University. He is the son of 
composer Solomon Pimsleur. 
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talent, and a sergeant in the French 
army. Around this time, he became 
interested in the sounds of extreme 
clarity produced by certain types of 
3-electrode radio tubes. He pro- 
ceeded to do extensive research in 
the related fields of sound and elec- 
tricity. Finally, in 1928, he pre- 
sented to the audience at the Opéra 
in Paris the first electronic instru- 
ment. This first model of the Ondes 
Martenot utilized the oscillations 
produced by 3-electrode tubes, but 
modulated them very differently 
from the system used in radio re- 
ception. The demonstration was a 
success, and everyone was satisfied 
except the inventor, who returned to 
the workshop to make further im- 
provements. After many more stages 
of development too technical to 
describe here, the Ondes Martenot 
emerged as the instrument which is 
heard today in France in every ca- 
pacity, from radio background and 
mood music to soloist with the Or- 
chestre National. 


Seven Octave Keyboard 


The Ondes Martenot looks like a 
simple seven-octave keyboard sup- 
ported by two delicate legs on each 
end. Its modest appearance is in 
sharp contrast to the musical riches 
it contains. Very briefly, it produces 
sounds which differ according to the 
type of impulse which emanates from 
two oscillators (sort of miniature 
broadcasting units). A “mixer” tube 
receives these oscillations which, 
upon being amplified, set into mo- 
tion the membrane of a diffusor. 
For the layman, suffice it to explain 
that traditional instruments emit 
sound waves directly, by means of an 
element which vibrates (a reed, a 


string, etc.). However, in the elec- 
tronic instrument the vibration has 
its hidden source in the movement of 
electrons within the tubes. The per- 
former plays, then, upon inaudible 
electrical phenomena. 

One of the prime objectives of the 
inventor was to reduce the amount 
of “matter” interposed between the 
mind of the performer and the 
audible result. Musical expression 
is made up of infinitely subtle 
nuances, these being all the better 
produced when the least inert matter 
intervenes. This is precisely the ad- 
vantage of the electronic instrument, 
for electricity can almost be made 
into an extension of the nervous 
system of the performer. Thus, the 
Ondes Martenot requires a_ bare 
minimum of pressure to manipulate. 
For example, the mere movement of 
a finger holding a ribbon in front 
of the keyboard (which, in this case, 
serves only as a point of reference) is 
sufficient to run the gamut of all 
perceptible sounds. This ribbon 
plays the role of the variable arma- 
ture of a condensor. Another method 
of playing, this time performed di- 
rectly upon the keyboard, acts upon 
the self-induction coil of an oscillat- 
ing circuit. Thus one performs with 
all ten fingers, as on a piano, with 
the fundamental difference that the 
executant can produce a vibrato by 
setting the entire keyboard into mo- 
tion. 

In addition to these means of vary- 
ing the frequency, the left hand con- 
trols a key which, with almost no 
effort, delivers any desired volume, 
from the least discernible pianissimo 
to the most thunderous fortissimo. 

A series of buttons enables one to 
obtain instantaneously many com- 
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; 
very young, a musician of precocious bash 


binations of timbre, ranging from 
the purest sound devoid of all har- 
monics to the timbre of multiple- 
stringed instruments. The oscillators 
produce vibrations which are as 
charged with harmonics as possible. 
These are then modified by passing 
through filter circuits which allow 
only the desired effects to pass. The 
initial oscillation is modified as well, 
by using diffusors having different 
acoustical properties. 

One often hears that the Ondes 
Martenot can “imitate any instru- 
ment.” It is true that it can closely 
approach the sound of many instru- 
ments, whether stringed, wind, or 
plectrum. However, that is more or 
less an incidental result of the wide 
range of its possibilities, and not its 
main purpose. Its purpose is rather 
to add entirely new “‘colors’” to the 
musical palette. 

The Ondes Martenot has been 
taught at the Convervatoire for five 
years. It has taken its place in the 
orchestra, both as a solo instrument 
and as a member of the orchestral 
ensemble. After being heard with 
the most important European or- 
chestras, it was introduced in 
America in November, 1949 by 
Charles Munch, who invited Ginette 
Martenot, sister of the inventor, to 
perform with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The work performed was 
the First Concerto for Ondes Mar- 
tenot and Orchestra, by the French 
composer Jolivet. This was followed 
by an engagement with the New 
York Philharmonic-‘Symphony Or- 
chestra, directed by Leopold Sto- 
kowski, in which the Ondes Mar- 
tenot participated as an orchestral 
instrument and then performed a 
solo part in Turangalila, by Olivier 
Messiaen. 


Eminent contemporary composers 
have begun exploring the possibili- 
ties of the new instrument: Honeg- 
ger, Florent Schmitt, Darius Mil- 
haud, André Jolivet, Jacques Ibert, 
and others. In the movies and in 
the theatre, the Ondes Martenot is 
used for incidental and background 
music. And it is especially useful in 
radio and television, where it brings 
to the director a great variety of 
effects: background and mood music, 
interludes, punctuations, animal 
sounds, or just plain music. Replac- 
ing the recorded musical or sound 
effect, it permits the director to ob- 
tain exactly the desired effect, cor- 


rect in volume, tone, tempo, and 
rhythm. Since it lends itself per- 
fectly to improvisation, the Ondes 
Martenot allows an intimacy of 
collaboration with director 
which even the most skillfully writ- 
ten score cannot achieve. 

A fitting conclusion is provided by 
the words of Arthur Honegger: 
“Used alone, or with the orchestra, 
the Ondes Martenot has tremendous 
possibilities and, by itself, replaces 
orchestral masses of considerable size. 
Its numberless resources are of 
powerful interest in modern orches- 
tration.” AAA 


(Solution to puzzle on page 31) 
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From Our Readers 


Editor, 
MUSIC JOURNAL: 


Your article entitled “The Accord- 
ion Comes of Age” which appeared 
in a recent issue of Music JOURNAL 
once again points up the fact that 
the accordion has captured the fancy 
of the American people, both young 
and old. It has developed greatly 
from that first crude, box-like affair 
invented by Damian in 1827. The 
tise of sales has been phenomenal, 
too, from a few hundred instruments 
in the early thirties to tens of thou- 
sands in the last decade. Manufac- 
turing companies have sprung up 
like mushrooms, and the total vol- 
ume of business done annually 
makes it a major industry in the 
music instrument world. 

Now a new era for the virtuoso 
accordionist is beginning to take 
form. Many major symphonies 
throughout the United States are 
coming to recognize this instrument’s 
appeal to serious music audiences. 
I know this from first-hand experi- 
ences, for I have appeared as soloist 
with a number of these orchestras, 
including the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra under Eugene Ormandy. It is 
more than gratifying to me to know 
that the symphonic world is broad- 
ening its outlook and exploring the 
wonderful musical possibilities of 
the accordion. 

The chief problem which here 
confronts orchestra leaders when 
planning symphonic programs is the 
lack of accordion compositions. I 
believe that my Concerto in D 


Minor, written in 1940, was the first 
specific major work composed for ac- 
cordion and orchestra. Until that 
time the repertory consisted almost 
entirely of transcriptions and _ar- 
rangements of music originally writ- 
ten for other media. Here is a chal- 
lenge to composers to write serious 
music for an instrument which has 
literally tens of thousands of per- 
formers, amateur and_ professional, 
just begging for music to play. The 
accordion, in the hands of a skillful 
and sensitive musician, can express 
many moods with its sharp, crisp, 
multi-tone variations, and offers end- 
less possibilities for new musical ef- 
fects, 

I believe the only way to acquire 
music literature for the accordion is 
to commission contemporary com- 
posers to write it. Carrying out this 
belief, the Arcari Foundation was 
set up last year for the express pur- 
pose of securing better accordion 
compositions. This July it expects 
to commission a well-known com- 
poser to write a rhapsody for ac- 
cordion and orchestra. These com- 
missions for specific literature in the 
accordion field will be continued by 
the Foundation until a compre- 
hensive repertory has been estab- 
lished for the virtuoso accordionist. 
It is my sincere hope that this step 
will help in some measure to make 
the accordion a familiar and wel- 
come instrument on the serious 
music concert program, just as it 
now is in the popular and social 
field. 

Anpby ARCARI 
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Cx SUCCESS happiness in 


a music career fe predicted 7 
V.I.R. Says “YES” 


Within the past year Stanford University has completed the most thorough and 
positive research ever conducted on the adaptability of the individual to the 
@ life of a professional musician. It is an extension of Dr. Edward K. Strong's 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST RESEARCH which has long been a standard practice 


in industry, business, and the professions. 


The cost of the test is simply the cost of your yearly subscription to MUSIC 
@ JOURNAL ...a year-round, monthly coverage of all phases of music—from 


the elementary classroom to the great orchestral and choral groups of the world. 


To readers of MUSIC JOURNAL, the V. I. R. test is offered at no cost beyond 
your subscription or renewal. If you are already a MUSIC JOURNAL reader, 

@ just renew your subscription on the biank below. If not, Lecome one by 
ordering a subscription on the same blank. In either case, your VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST RESEARCH test will be forwarded to you promptly. 


MUSIC JOURNAL, Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Renew 

J this Subscription for MUSIC JOURNAL and send 
Enter 
Men’s 

. The Stanford University Vocational Interest Test to: 
Women’s [] 

CRenewal orders received from current subscribers will not go into effect until after present subscriptions have expired.) 
Address 

City State 


Subscription Rate: $3.00 per year (For Canadian Subscriptions 50 cts, ecch year for additional postage.) 


Payment Enclosed Signed 


Bill Me Address 
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A REVIEW OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 


POPS 


for 


TOTS 


- + . and grown-ups, too . . . a delightful 
group of all-time favorites arranged in simpli- 
fied form with large-sized notes for voice and 
piano . . . 10 charming songs, including ' ‘Be- 
cause of You," "Poppy the Puppy" and songs 


from "Bambi." 


Price 75c 


SIMPLIFIED 
ARRANGEMENTS 


for Piano and Voice 


THE SONG FROM 
MOULIN ROUGE 


(Where Is Your Heart} 


MANY TIMES 


Price 40c each 


TEN OPERATIC MASTERPIEGES 


Mozart to Prokofieff 


Text by 
OLIN DOWNES 


New Piano Arrangements by 


LEONARD MARKER 


Marriage of Figaro ¢ Tales of 

Hoffmann ¢ Aida ¢ Carmen 

Tosca © La Boheme ¢ Wozzeck 

The Mastersingers of Nurenberg 

Rosenkavalier ¢ Love of Three 
Oranges 


A NEW PERCEPTION OF OPERA . . . complete in one beautiful volume— 
historical sketches, stories of the operas, and 207 musical passages arranged 
for voice and piano; with special ‘Music Locator'' for LP recordings and 
complete Record Appendix. 585 pages (9 x 12) clothbound — $10. 


20 CELEBRATED 
INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


(With Piano Accompaniment) 


BOOK ONE—A folio of outstanding favorites, 
including BECAUSE OF YOU, HIGH ON 
A WINDY HILL, LAUGHING ON THE 
OUTSIDE, etc. 


BOOK TWO—Includes THE SONG FROM 
MOULIN ROUGE and 19 other standard 


favorites. 
Published for 
TRUMPET—TROMBONE—CLARINET 


VIOLIN—TENOR SAXOPHONE 
ALTO SAXOPHONE 


Price $1.00 each 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 W. 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. * 


6331 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 
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University of Michigan 
Wiech. 


Ann 


